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How the flying 
machine was made 
a fighting machine 


For thousands of yearsmen dreamed __ 
of flying, but it remained for two - 
Americans, Wilbur and Orville — 

Wright, to build the first successful » 
airplane. In 1903, on the sand dunes 
near Kitty Hawk, North Carolina, 
four flights were made, the longest 
lasting 59 seconds. 


The army wanted a plane which could stay in the 


air a full hour, and finally got one in 1908. In I9II, 
the first bombing tests were made. Bombs weighed 
only a few pounds and were dropped by hand. 


Bombing was still new in World War |, but we 
did have ways of fastening bombs to, the under 


side of the plane, and releasing them from in- 
side the plane. Sighting was mostly by guess, 
and most bombs missed. 


Soon afterward, however, we had especi 
designed bombing planes, and bombs 
weighed as much as a ton. In a demonstr 
in 1921, General Mitchell piloted a plane u 
carried bombs weighing 2000 pounds, and 
the former German battleship “Ostfriesk 


To defend our shores, we began to design planes 
which could meet and sink an enemy fleet far 
out at sea, before carriers could bring airplanes 
near our coasts. Larger planes of the same kind 
are flying over Germany and Japan today. 


FREE TO TEACHERS Send for a free reprint 
(1134.x 15%) of this picture story (I 114) for your bulletin board. 
Write to School Service, Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Co., 306 Fourth Ave., Box 1017, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


SEE COUPON IN THE COUPON SECTION, PAGE 67 


, In the giant planes of today electri 
starts the engines, powers the ra 
operates landing gear, opens bomb b 
/ rotates gun turrets, drives the gi 
‘, scope in the bomb sight. Vast quanc 
of this electrical equipment as we. 
q generators which produce the po 
are made by Westinghouse. 


TUNE IN: John Charles Thomas, Sunday 2:30 EWT, Ni 
Ted Malone, Mon. Wed. Fri. 10:15 pm, EWT, Blue Netw 


Westinghouse 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES OFFICES EVERYWHERE 
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No short of 

amazing is the way 
this great classic—writ- 
ten more than two thou- 
sand years ago—hits so 
many nails squarely on 
the head today! Here, 
in the clearest reasoning 
in all literature, is the 
‘ pure essence of how to 
get the best out of life. How to look at love 
and learning and friendship. How to see be- 
hind the stuffed shirt fronts of those who 
scramble for place and power. How to live a 
free and intelligently happy life with what we 
have, whether we possess worldly wealth or 
only the riches that lie hidden in our hearts 
and minds. 


This beautiful Classics Club Edition of PLATO is 
the famous Jowett translation, brilliantly edited and 
annotated by Louise Ropes Loomis, Professor Emer- 
itus of Wells College. It contains the five great dia- 
logues: Apology, Crito, Phaedo, Symposium and the 
Republic. In these dramatic conversations between 
friends—fresh, spontaneous, humorous, informal—you 
have “philosophy brought down from heaven to earth.” 
This book, on which most of man’s thinking has been 
founded, will be a cornerstone of your library. And 
you may now have it free, as a membership gift! 


WALTER J. BLACK, PRESIDENT OF THE CLASSICS 


INVITES YOU TO ACCEPT FREE 


This Beautifully Bound, Superbly Decorated Edition ot 


PLATO 


DIALOGUES 


Why The Classics Club Offers You This Book Free 


ILL you add this lovely volume to 
your home library now—as a mem- 
bership gift from the CLASSICS CLUB? 
You are invited to join today ... and to 
receive on approval beautifully bound edi- 
tions of the world’s greatest masterpieces, 


which were chosen by four distinguished — 


judges. 


Suppose an expert on the world’s greatest 
reading were to visit your home. No matter 
how much or how little education you may 
have had, you would listen enthralled as your 
famous guest spoke glowingly of the great- 
est books of all time, what warm friends you 
can make of them, and how they can help 
anyone attain a fuller, richer life. 


At the request of The Classics Club, four 
authorities formed themselves into a Selec- 
tion Committee to choose the masterpieces 
which offer the greatest enjoyment and value 
to the “pressed for time” men and women of 
today. They agreed that every book selected 
must receive the unanimous vote of all four 
members of the Committee. And The Clas- 
sics Club now presents thgse great books to 
you. 


Why Are Great Books Called 
“*Classics’’? 


A true “classic” is a living book that will 
never grow old. For sheer fascination it can 
rival the most thrilling modern novel. In its 
Vitality of inspiration it can arouse a new 
freshness of viewpoint and a new breadth 
of understanding, so necessary in times of 
great historical significance like these. 


Perhaps you have often wondered“ how 
these truly great books “got that way.” First 
because they are so readable. They would 
not have lived unless they were read, and 
they would not have been read unless they 
were interesting. And of course, to be inter- 
esting they had to be easy to understand. 
And those are the very qualities which char- 
acterize these selections: readability, inter- 
est, simplicity. 


It is not necessary to have a “higher educa- 
tion” to appreciate these books; and, after 


you read and know them, will have ac- 


quired a broader and more liberal education 
than most of your business and personal ac- 
quaintances. You will have lost any per- 
sonal concern about an “inferiority complex” 
and any fear about not being the equal of 
others whose formal education is 
greater than your own. 


Only Book Club of Its Kind 


The Classics Club is different from all 
other book clubs in these four ways: 1. Its 
sole purpose is to distribute to its own 
members the world’s great classics at low 
prices. 2. Its basic price is lower than 
that of any other book club. 3. Its mem- 
bers are not obligated to take any specific 
number of »books. 4. All its volumes are 
bound in attractive, uniform Classics Club 
bindings. 


A Trial Membership 
- Invitation to You 


You are invited to accept a Trial Mem- 
bership in The Classics Club. With your 
first book will be sent an advance notice 
about future selections. You may reject 
any book you do not wish, 


As a Trial Member, you need not take any — 
cific number of books—only the ones you want. No 
money need be paid in advance, no membership 
fees. You may cancel membership at any time. 


Paper, printing, binding costs are rising. They 
have already made it imperative that the price of 
the Club’s books be substantially increased begin- 
ning January Ist, 1945, to readers who join on and 
after that date. Therefore, in order to assure your- 
self the present low price or your first book and on 
your future selections—as well as to receive your 
free copy of Plato—we suggest that you mail this 
Invitation Form to us at once. THE CLASSICS 
CLUB, One Park Avenue, New York,16, N. Y. 


tk 


NOTE: The De Luxe Edition is luxuriously bound 
in fine buckram (the same material as used in $5.00 
and $10.00 bindings); is richly stamped in genuine 
gold, which will retain its original lustre for years; 
and has tinted page tops. For books which you and 
your children will read and cherish for many years 
the De Luxe Edition is most desirable. 


Walter J. Black, President we 
THE CLASSICS CLUB 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Please enroll me as ‘a Trial Member and send me, FREE, 
the Classics Club Edition of PLATO, together with the cur- 
rent selection. 

1 am not obligated to take any specific number of books and & 
I am to receive an advance description of future selections. ty 
Also I may reject any volume before or after 1 receive it, and 
I may cancel my membership whenever I wish. 

For each volume I decide t6 keep I will send you the 
correct amount checked below [89c for the Regular Edi- 
tion or $1.39 for the DeLuxe Edition| plus a few cents postage. 

I prefer | please check | Regular Edition DeLuxe Edition, 

Your FREE copy of PLATO will come in whichever edi- 
tion you check. 


Mr. [ } 
Miss [ |] 
Address 
Zone No 
(if any) 
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build good dental habits amang thousands 


DO TEETH ACHE? 


CLAS REGORD 


FREE! Send today for Ipana’s 5-Way Plan for 
— / ia a successful Dental Health Program for classroom F 
use, including amazing new cardboard mpdel of 
teeth for easy demonstration, Use coupon below. 
Tooth brushing model ms 
—larger-than-life-size 
cardboard model of a te 
set of teeth. For dental bees 
care demonstrations, 
Colored wall 8-Point Class Teacher's Fold- 
chart entitled, Hygiene Rec- er, “Build a 
“Why do teeth ord (holds rec- Successful Pro- 
ache?” ords for 25 gram on Den- - 
“Pupils were anxious to demonstrate, with cardboard teeth model, the children). tal Health.” z 
as 
correct way to brush teeth and massage gums,” says Illinois teacher. aT ae a re 
ils. 
OW YOU can teach dental care with less ef- Along with this remarkable new teaching aid, pa = iain : 
fort than ever before, and get still better Ipana’s Plan brings you a richly colored wall 
) results. Ipana’s 5-Way Plan makes this possible. chart, “Why Do Teeth Ache?”, containing addi- 
} And already thousands of teachers have sent us _‘ tional information for planning dental health ; ; ay 
. glowing reports on the success of this program. _ lessons, class hygiene records, and a dental . Educational Dept. NI-114 ‘ 2 
health certificate for each child. You also get a ‘ Bristol-Myers Company, ' Esl 
Model of new teacher’s outline covering each step in car- 630 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N.Y. 
ee ec assroo rying out a successful ‘ IPANA’S NEW 5-WAY PLAN FOR 
eomonsirasions Take advantage of this offer now. Fill out | DENTAL CARE—FREE! : . 
\ “We can actually see the different teeth and coupon to the right and send today for ' : aa 
|) © learn their names, so clearly marked on the vary) ‘[pana’s complete 5-Way Dental Care Plan. H Please send me this Plan which includes: i es 
inside,” writes one teacher, of Ipana’s clever SERVE See how this carefully designed program Wall Chart Dental Certificates 
cardboard teeth model. Larger-than-life ee can simplify an important part of your !- [New Model of Teeth [] New Teacher's Folder 4 
| Size, it also illustrates the correct method of WHO work and help you to promote health on ' C) Class Hygiene Records : 
|, tooth brushing and gum massage. TEACH} the home front at the same time. H \ : 
: ' NAME — 
ia 
1 
pana ana Massage 
GRADE TAUGHT _CLASS ENROL 
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Authenticity of Subject Matter Assured 


Because the authenticity of all material pre- 
sented is safeguarded by the collaboration of 
outstanding educational authorities and sub- 
ject-matter specialists, Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica Films offer educators the most authentic 
classroom film library ever produced to meet 
the demands of the school curriculum. 


Correct Film Selection Assured 


To help you properly select Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films for your school system, we 
prepare, without obligation, an Integration 
Study after duly analyzing your school syllabi 
or courses of instruction. With this individual- 
ized Integration Study before you, you can 
systematically build an Encyclopaedia Britan- 


nica Film Library to fit your courses of in- 
struction. 


Proper Film Utilization Assured 


When Encyclopaedia Britannica Films are in- 
troduced into your school system, our Film 
Utilization Service at once plays an important 
role, Highly trained teachers, selected for their 
comprehension of modern instructional prob- 
lems, explain the techniques of using Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films as an instrument for 
dynamic classroom instruction. 


Write for descriptive booklet without obligation 


BRING WOR 
wt 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films Inc. 


Distributors of Erpi Classroom Films and Silent Teaching Films (formerly Eastman) 


1847 BROADWAY 


NEW YORK 23, N. Y. 


JESSIE TODD 


JSE THE HANDWORK 
IN THIS ISSUE 


Instructor in Art, Laboratory Schools, University of Chicago 


Page ALTHOUGH we have learned 

through research that children 
are less interested in silhouettes than 
adults are, still cutting or painting 
silhouettes presents a new adventure 
to many pupils. 

The silhouette has to be of a char- 
acteristic pose. Usually the side-view 
position which shows the most inter- 
esting outline is chosen. Many poses 
of an animal or person which are very 
interesting in line drawing are mean- 
ingless in silhouette. The buffalo on 
this page has a white eye and white 
horn added. The pure silhouette with- 
out these two white spots would have 
been less clear. 

Silhouettes of animals may be used 
in night pictures by painting a deep 
blue sky and making the animals 
black as shown here. A yellow or 
orange moon, stars, and lights in win- 
dows of black houses will help the 


scene, 


Page REAL feathers are preferable to 
paper ones for headbands, of 
course, but children like to make very 
simple headbands out of tagboard by 
drawing feathers on a band and then 
cutting them out of just one piece of 
paper. No pasting is necessary. The 
children can color the feathers with 
crayons. They will, of course, find 
out what colors the Indians used and 
will omit colors they did not use. 
The Indians have among them some 
of the best designers we have ever had 
in America. We shall do well to show 
children many illustrations of Indian 


designs on baskets, pottery, beadwork, 
and so on. They will ‘like to see 
prints of pictures painted by Indians 
today. 


Page | OOKING at the drawings on 
this page will help children to 


draw a pumpkin stem. They will 


like the lines going out from the stem 
that give roundness to the pumpkin, 
and the curved lines at the lower 
part of the pumpkin. The first- and 
second-graders will want to join the 
curved lines at the top to the curved 
lines at the bottom. In their pic- 
tures they like continuous lines rath- 
er than broken ones. 

Other children will like drawing 
the veins in the leaves. The teacher 
might have a nature-study lesson and 
encourage her pupils to look at the 
shapes of many leaves and the veins 
in them. 

Perhaps the chief value of a page 
like this is what it does to inspire the 
children to invent other designs. 

Children become very much inter- 
ested in making place mats for all oc- 
casions if they know the place mats 
are actually to be used. For an art- 
club supper, place mats in the shape 
of palettes with a dab of red, orange, 
green, blue, and violet on each are 
appropriate. For a community sing, 
designs of musical notes, little figures 
singing, people playing instruments, 
and so on, are an effective decoration 
on place mats. The children will like 
to model some singing figures for 

(Continued on page 6) 


Indians of the U.S. A. 


A decorative wall map in seven 
colors as illustrated above. 


25 cents each 


Peter of the Mesa 


by Florence Crannell Means 


A story of Hopi Indian 
life. For 9 to 12 year olds. 


Paper 60 cents 


My Indian Picture 
Story Book 


by Mabel Niedermeyer 


Twenty-four full page photographs and 
simple rhythmic text about Indians today. 


For 6 to 9 year olds. 


Paper 50 cents 
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S Pe C | A L O R Mail this coupon with $1.25 and receive 


the following items: 
Indians of the U.S. 25 cents 60 cents 
lian Picture Story Book..............000...... 50 cents 


My Indi Book P 
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YOUR PATIENCE 
IS APPRECIATED 


Delays in the manufacture 
and delivery of materials 
continue to be unavoidable. 
These, together with the 
steadily increasing demand 
for THE WORLD BOOK 


ENCYCLOPEDIA, occa- 
sionally cause delays in the 
shipment of sets. Please be 
assured that orders are be- 
ing filled in the order of 
their receipt and that the 
production of THE WORLD 
BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA 
is proceeding as rapidly as 
is possible under existing 
conditions. 


“4 is 


rationed! 


For over a quarter-century THE WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA has been 


revised and improved each year. War-time difficulties have not interrupted 
this editorial program. To the contrary, the revisions these past several years 
have been even more extensive. ‘Today you are receiving the finest edition yet 


produced. 


To the teachers and librarians who have helped make THE WORLD BOOK 
ENCYCLOPEDIA such a signifycant contribution to American education, we 


extend our sincere thanks. 


Your cooperation in educational surveys has resulted in ever closer adaptation 


to the needs of the school curriculum. Your editorial contributions to the 


continuous revision program have produced the encyclopedia that is called “ins . 


dispensable for elementary and high school use.” And the publishers pledge to 
you that THE WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA will continue to justify your 


confidence year by year in the future. 


THE QUARRIE CORPORATION, Publishers 
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For the next play or pageant, 


you'll breathe a sigh of relief. For 


here, in one completely practical book, 
are designs and patterns for many of the 


Written by a 
distinguished 
instructor in 
one of the 
country’s 
foremost 
schools. 
Contains a 
world of hints, 
plus helpful 
patterns, 
diagrams, and 
suggestions for 
using old 
materials. 


most popular costumes for school use. The 


children themselves can follow these instructions 
if you want to make a project of the costuming. 
: Parent-groups and P.T.A. mothers who make 
their children’s costumes at home will bless this volume. 
Miss Agnes Lilley, of the Winnetka Public Schools, 


These Costumes 
are illustrated 
and described: 


has written ‘“‘“How to Make Costumes for School 


Plays and Pageants” out of her own wide experience. 
How to make shields for Crusaders or hats 
for Pilgrim Fathers are among the many time-saving 


Medieval Knight 
Medieval Lady 
Indian Chief 


Suggestions she writes about. 


Priced at One Dollar, “How to Make Costumes” 
will be sent FREE 


ALL PURPOSE RIT is guaranteed for 
ALL FABRICS including Celanese, Ace- 
tate Rayon, Nylon, Spun Rayon and 
even Mixtures like Cotton-and-Rayon. 


INSTANT RIT (in the orange box) is 
the good old reliable Tint and Dye to 
use if you're SURE the cloth is cotton, 
linen, silk or wool. 
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Indian Squaw 
Pilgrim Father 
Pilgrim Mother 
, Frontiersman 
Norseman 
Robin Hood 
Pirate 
Animals 
Birds 


Fairies, Brownies, 
Clowns, etc. 


to any school. 
W rite for your 
copy today. 


RIT PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
1401 West Jackson Bivd., Chicago 7 


Please send me a FREE copy of “How to 
Make Costumes for Plays and Pageants.” 


wh 
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HOW TO USE 
THE HANDWORK 
IN THIS ISSUE 


(Continued from page 4) 


centerpieces. 
a person on a bench playing it can 
easily be modeled for a centerpiece. 


Page SIX styles of paperweights can 
39 be seen on this page. Other 
subjects popular with children are: 

1. A little house having a story- 
book appearance with interesting 
windows and a door painted on it. 

2. Several high city buildings mod- 
eled together, each building painted 
a different color. 

3. A cube with designs painted on 
each face. 

4. Cat curled up in a ball. 

§. Chinese cat with designs on it. 

A class of forty-eight children can 
each model a peasant woman some- 
thing like the one in the lower left 
corner of the page, and no two will 
be exactly alike in color or pattern. 
The arms should be fastened to the 
body at the sides, in front, or in back, 
so that the object will be solid enough 
for a paperweight. 

A pineapple makes an interesting 
subject for a paperweight. Children 
who study México will be inspired by 
looking at Mexican murals for the 
many ways the Mexicans design pine- 
apples. Then they will invent their 


own ways. 


A basket of fruits of many kinds 
is another favorite subject. Shellac 
makes the fruits stick in the basket. 


Page CHILDREN who see this page 


| will say, “I’ve another idea for 


making something. Ill bring it to 


| school,” for the objects shown here 


will be a great inspiration. 

Using scrap materials in handwork 
projects is a good idea in wartime, 
and at any time in schools where 
there is not much money for art sup- 
plies. The teacher should be very 
careful, however, that the handwork 
which her pupils do is worth while. 

Whenever any handwork is created, 
whether new or scrap materials are 
used, a good rule to follow is always 
to keep things simple. 

The Christmas trees here may in- 
spire children to try to invent many 
kinds. Our children have used their 
originality to make beautiful ones out 
of clay. Some wound long pieces of 
clay around the clay tree, pressed 
them on, and then painted them 
white to represent popcorn. They 
also made table decorations. 


Page EXPRESSING thanks, as the 
#1 children in these pictures are 
doing, and appreciating all that 
Thanksgiving means causes children 
to grow into the worshipful spirit of 
Christmas time. A teacher who feels 
this can help her pupils. 

The children at the table giving 
thanks may be changed into children 
reading by altering the positions of 
their hands to hold books or maga- 
zines. When children draw pictures 
of persons reading, they like to draw 
bookcases near by, and reading lamps. 

Three of the girls on this page have 
small patterns in their dresses. Chil- 
dren like to invent small patterns, 


which add interest to a picture, 


q 


An upright piano and| ‘ 


PRANG Textil 


You'll be fascinated with this new craft! Simple enough 
for youngsters to do, yet unbelievably effective in results 
Blouses, babushkas, handkerchiefs, towels, scarfs, bridge 
sets— decorated with a gay, distinctive touch that gives 
Ideal for making Christmas 


them a clever, quality look. 
gifts, too! 


Send 25c for the clever booklet “DO IT YOURSELF” 
of ideas—tells how to do it. 


Complete Prang Textile Color Kit—everything you 
decorate fabrics, including booklet— $3.5: 


Dept. 


fun Pretty Up: 


postpaid. 
THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 
Sandusky, Ohio 


i 3 


BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY 
wi 


Easily seen from any part of room. Complete 
script alphabet of capitals, small letters, also fig- 
ures. Often used as permanent border over black- 
board. 14 cards, each 8% x 17 in., printed 
on heavy cardboard. Set 65c, postpaid. 


MANUSCRIPT WRITING CARDS 
FOR WALL DISPLAY 
Serve as constant reference fog teaching printing 
to beginners, as well as guide to lettering for 
upper grades, 14 cards, 8% x 17 in. 
Set 65c, postpaid. 


Send for FREE new catalog 
with over 3,000 teaching aids. 


BECKLEY -CARDY COMPANY 
1634 Indiana Avenue, CHICAGO 16, ILL- 


VISUAL PENMANSHIP AID 


Wary 


BE PREPARED FOR 
SICKNESS or ACCIDENT 
>... THIS HOSPITALIZATION PLAN 
PROTECTS YOU AND 

YOUR FAMILY 


WAR COVERAGE AND EXTRA 
Childbirth Expense paid, upto . . . . $60.00 

@ It's easy to run into debt when sickness or 
accident hit. Under the Family Mutual Plan, 
you'll be able to pay your hospital bills. And in 
case of accident, your doctor expenses, and you'll 
be reimbursed for loss of time from work, You 
can enter any hospital in the United States or 
Canada. In the hospital you may have the care 
of your family doctor. Simply present your Fam- 
ily Mutual card at the time of admittance. 
Benefits applying to children are 50% of those 
paid adults. 

MAIL COUPON TODAY + Ne Agent Will Bother You 


Family Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Wilmington, Del. 


Please send me, without obligation, complete infor- 
mation on your Economical Hospitalization Plan. 
NAME 

ADDRESS 
CITY. 


STATE 


| 


Make Your »AGEANTS 

olors | 
: 

: Py sox on accom 


“Mother! I can’t find my sweater.” 


“Well, wear one of Jean’s, then.” 
“Mother! I can’t find my hat.” 
“Well, take one of Joan’s, then.” 


That’s how it goes when you have twins in the 
family. 


In industry, this idea is called “interchange- 
ability of parts.’ And it’s been a General 
Motots keynote since the earliest days. 


& 


General Motors men realized that this principle 
of making parts exactly alike so they could be 
used interchangeably must be applied in manu- 
facturing better things _ more people. Using this 
principle, motor cars by the millions were mass 


A great contribution to this very idea was made PYe These three cars were then taken apart and the 
by Cadillac in 1906 when they decided to try for ; parts put in one big pile. Then American me- 
the Dewar Trophy, a prize for the greatest chanics assembled three complete cars from these 
mechanical advance made by any motorcar ™ mixed parts, ran them, and won the trophy. 
manufacturers. They shipped three cars to London. 


produced. And when war came, these General 
Motors men had the know-how to make war 

mm machines by the same methods in vast numbers 
and in record time. 


American industr 
markable achiey 
because, 


y is full of just such re- 
ements as this. And that’s 


in our country, men have been 
rewarded for doing things in new and 
better ways, 


Today, under the heavy destruction of war, interchange- 
ability of parts is literally a lifesaver. Machines of war 
can be repaired from each other's parts or spare parts. 
This plane, for instance, will be ready to fly again in a 


And think of the fronts where ground crews 
must work frantically to make repairs under 
fire. Precious minutes are saved for our side be- 
cause every part fits with jewel-like precision. 


This is the idea responsible for much of the 


mec good, full life of Prewar days. It has cer 
| 
of great aid to the war effort 
nd it will just as surely produce 
: better things for more at 


to come, People in the years 


ou] BUY MORE 

‘ua “VICTORY IS OUR BUSINESS” WAR BONDS 
CHEVROLET « PONTIAC + OLDSMOBILE + BUICK + CADILLAC + BODY BY FISHER 

_ FRIGIDAIRE + GMC TRUCK AND COACH 


Every Sunday AfternoonGENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR~NBC Network 


NOTE TO TEACHERS: This advertisement appears in the current issues of American Girl, Boy's Life, Open Road for Boys, 
Mr. C. F. Kettering, Directing Head of the General Motors Research Laboratories has also made an interesting speech on the above s 


onaey or Mr. Kettering’s talk may be obtained free by writing General Motors Corporation, Department of Public Relations, Detroit 2, Michigan. 
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Scholastic Magazines and Young America. 
ubject. Reprints of this advertisement, 
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TODAY MORE THAN EVER 
TEACHERS DEPEND UPON 


WEBSTER WORKBOOKS 
MY ARITHMETIC TABLET 


Grades | through 8 — a book for each grade. 
Makes the teaching of Arithmetic easy. List 


READING SEATWORK 


Pre-Primer through 2nd grade. Develops quick- 
ness and accuracy. List price 


SAFETY SAM SERIES 


Grades | through 6 — a book for each grade. 2 4 
A new, modern safety program which requires ° 5 
no extra teachers, no extra class periods ...a 

part of the reading program. 2 8 


THESE AND MORE THAN [00 TITLES 


IN THE NEW 1944 


WEBSTER WORKBOOK CATALOG 


Send: for your free copy today! 
WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1808. WASHINGTON AVE. ST. LOUIS 3, MO. 


15 


Sterling Sliver 
Geld Plated 65 
Relled Gold 


1-10 Gold Filled .90 


Dé c 12s Each 
Sterling Sliver $1.40 1.30 Sterling Silver 80 

Sterling Silver Sterling Silver 
Gold Plated 1.60 1,40 Gold Plated 
= ee Rolled Gold 1.70 1.60 Rolled Gold 1.00 
2.98 1-10 Gold Filled 1.80 1.76 Geld Filled 1.10 
10 kt. Geld 7.60 SPECIALISTS of Fraternity, Sorority, Dramatic, and Ciub Ping 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


SOCIABILITY SONGS 


FOREMOST AMONG ALL 
SONG BOOKS FOR 


GROUP SINGING! 


The reason—it contains the 
BIG FAVORITES that every- 
body likes to sing—and besides 
it is such a tremendous value 
for the money. 


224 SONGS 


With words and music, ideal 
for school use. Contains 


12 Patriotic Songs 
24 Stunt and Pep Songs 
21 Human interest songs 
Folk songs 
45 Sacred songs 
17 Negro spirituals 

and many others 


LOW PRICED | 


Special Offer To Teachers Only 


We want you to see for yourself what a 
wonderful song book Sociability Songs 
really is, so we will send you a sample 
copy for your own use for only 10c. Then 
we feel sure you will want to order for 
your class or your school. SEND COU- 
PON TODAY. 


THE RODEHEAVER HALL-MACK CO. 
257 Ninth St., Winona Lake, Indiana 


Please send me a sample copy of SOCIABILITY 
SONGS. I enclose 10c. 


Name 
only 20c per copy | 
$2.15 per dozen (postpaid) Address 
$16.00 per hundred (not postpaid) 

State. 


LET’S LAUGH 


The clever remarks that children make 
are a source of pleasure to all of us. 
Do you know an amusing one? Send it 
to us, and, if it is published, we will 
pay you one dollar. All items should 
be typed or written in ink. Be sure to 
sign your own first name. Address: 
Tue Instructor, Let’s Laugh Depart- 
ment, Dansville, N.Y. Contributions 
for this column cannot be acknowledged 
nor can they be returned if we are un- 
able to use them. 


Lois, aged four, looking out of the 
window at the sunset, said, “The sun 
has nearly gone out.” 

Louise 
Columbia, Tennessee 


Little John was slightly confused 
about politics. When asked by his 
teacher, “Who is eligible to become 
President of the United States?” he 
very promptly replied, “Anyone who 
can get it.” 

VasHT1 WiLcox 
Estherville, Iowa 


Terry, aged six, suddenly asked, 
“What will my name be when I’m a 
grown-up man?” 

I replied, “Why, Terry Bringazi, 
just as it is now.” 

Pausing for a moment, he said, 
“That’s a funny name for a man. 
Why won’t they call me Mister some- 
body?” 

THeEopa BRINGAZI 
Carson, Washington 


Carol came dashing in one chilly 
autumn day, and cried, “Miss Dols, 
it’s air-conditioned outside!” 

GEORGIANA DOLs 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Little Billy, three years old, was out 
in the garden watching his father 
plow. He kept hearing his father say, 
“Get up” to thé horse. 

Finally Billy remarked, “Daddy, 
why do you keep t telling the horse to 
get up? He isn’t in bed.” 

Jesste B. Terry 
Hot Springs, Arkansas 


Carol, who had moved out of town, 
returned after a year for a visit. 
When she saw that my puppy had 
grown to be a big dog, Carol re- 
marked, “Well, I know that it is Rex 


- because I never forget faces.” 


CAROL CULLIMAN 


Chicago, Illinois 


Joan, who lived in the South, was 
spending the fall and winter with her 
grandmother in Nebraska. -On the 
first really crisp fall morning she 
came into the schoolroom exclaiming, 
“Oh, Miss Perkins, there is frosting 
all over the grass and everything!” 

MARGUERITE ATHERTON 
San Francisco, California 


While Barbara, aged two, was tak- 
ing her nap, a thunderstorm blew up. 
Her mother, going to Barbara’s door, 
found her very wide awake. “I can’t 
sleep,” she remarked. “The rain is 
hollering.” 

ELEaANor H. GARVEY 
Munhall, Pennsylvania 


BIG BOOK 


New, Original 
Material for 
Thanksgiving 
Entertainments 
PLAYS - POEMS 
NOVELTIES 
256 Pages 
Cloth, $1.50 
Paper, 75c, 
postpaid. 


THE BEST THANKSGIVING BOOK. Resite- 
tions, drills, marches, tableaux, acrostics, 
games, etc. Paper, 128 pages, 40c, postpaid. 


THANKSGIVING IN THE SCHOOLROOM. Con- 
tains a wealth of historical, humorous and dra- 
matic material for novel and complete programs. 
Paper, 160 pages, 50c, postpaid. 


Send for FREE new catalog 
with over 3,000 teaching aids. 


BECKLEY -CARDY COMPANY 
1634 Indiana Avenue, CHICAGO 16, ILL 


CLASSROOM ACTIVITIES 
Our Good Neighbors 
Our United States 


2 handy, classroom books of practical social 
studies material for every elementary teacher. 
Our Good Neighbors, revised edition, study out- 
lines, art and craft projects on Canada, Mexico, 
all the South American republics. A _ proved 
success. Second large printing. 
Our United States, new, different. Study out- 
lines, art and craft projects covering Alaska, 
District of Columbia, and 11 important and 
colorful states of the Union. 
Both for only $1.00 postpaid — 60c each postpaid 
Please remit in full on orders of less than $2.00 
Send for FREE=Project Material. 


JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES 
4616 N. Clark Street, Dept.59, Chicago 40, I. 


XMAS IDEAS 
Crafts that appeal. Intriguing 


gned and d 
classroom. Inspirin 
—practical results. 


ideas 
COLOR—hints on color processes and tech- 

niques—materials listing. Free to teachers G@GJ 
interested in art. e 


THE O-P CRAFT CO.INC.. SANDUSKY, OHIO 


items that may be colorfully 
din your 
to teach 
© tools or 
equipment needed. Write for 
free catalog giving hundreds of 
illustrated designs IN 


FOR BUSY 


H E L P TEACHERS 


Save time, worry and library hours. Let 
us prepare material for you—-give it the 
finished, professional tone. 

Theses . . . Manuscripts . . . Research 
Bibliographies . . . Reviews 
Papers ... Talks . . . Letters 
Charts . . . Outlines 


and many others, prepared by profession- 
als of long experience. Our service will 
help you improve your work, your educa- 
tional and social position. Rates as low 
as $1.00; write today outlining your needs. 


VERA GREGORY 
3015 N.W. 12th Street, Oklahoma City 7, Okla. 


FLANAGAN’S_ / 
ars. 
eal 


@ Creative Activities 


Year @ Duplicators, Charts 


@ Travel—Story Readers 
@ Primary Work, Posters 
@ Entertainments, etc. 

@ Several Thousand Aids 


Please Send Me Your FREE Catalog A-3 


@ Phonics, History, Plans 


A. FLANAGAN COMPANY 


@ Workbooks For All Uses 


320 W. OHIO ST. . . . CHICAGO, 10, ILL 
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Said Father to his six-year-old son, 
“Why can’t you behave yourself?” 
“I was getting along all right until 
I began being naughty,” replied the 
child. 
Lorna Larson 
Jamestown, North Dakota 


It had rained, and James and 
George were advised not to play in 
the muddy yard. Later, forgetting 
the advice, George ran through the 
mud and, losing one of his rubbers, 
began to cry loudly. 

Their mother came upon the scene 
in time to hear James say to his 
brother, “You might just as well stop 
crying now. You'll be doing lots of 
it when Mother finds you.” 

JOsePHINE BUCKLEY 
Waconia, Minnesota 


Four-year-old Joanne, who was vis- 
iting her grandmother, was helping 
her snip the ends from green beans. 
The little girl remarked, “I like to 
help you, Grandma. I'd like to help 
unlatch the peas, too.” 

Jesse 
Warsaw, New York 


The horse had slipped its bridle off. 
A small boy rushed into the house 
and said excitedly, “Uncle Will, you 
had better come. Your horse has its 
sunglasses off.” 

Myrna W. Dike 
Bristol, Vermont 


Mary, aged five, had a new dress 
trimmed with many ruffles. As »she 
was getting ready to go downtown 
with her mother, she said, “Mother, 


» please may I wear my new dress with 
» all the curls?” 


Farrnt RYAN 
Buffalo, New York 


The barber had used his electric 


clipper in cutting little Johnnie’s hair. 


“I wonder if my neck wasn’t clean,” 
he said to his mother when he re- 
turned home, “because the barber used 
his vacuum cleaner on it.” 
Peter NOWATKA 
South Bend, Indiana 


My small nicce was offered a picce 
of pic. She looked at the meringue 
on the pie and then asked, “Do I have 
to eat the suds too?” 

Loretra THOMPSON 
Bell City, Missouri 


During a geography class the teach- 
er asked whether anyone could explain 
why the Wyoming Basin was so dry. 
* Jerry raised his hand and, when 
called upon, said, “Because the basin 
leaks.”” 

VIRGINIA PETFRSON 
Mill Iron, Montana 


When four-year-old Jill heard her 


grandfather snoring, she commented, 


"Grandpa is taking a nap out loud.” 
Cora BUCKLIN 
Vista, California 


Mary gave Dora, a first-grader, 
some seedless grapes. “Do you like 
them?” she asked, after Dora had 
taten a few. 

“They are very nice,” answered 
Dora politely, “all but the taste.” 

J. CLay 
Saginaw, Michigan 


My young nephew, aged three, 
watched with wide eyes as I broke 
two eggs into the frying pan. 

“What are you doing, Auntie?” he 
asked. 

“Frying some eggs for lunch,” I 
replied. 

Still puzzled, he finally informed 
me, “We fry ours in water with the 
peelings on.” 


The first-grade teacher had been 
explaining to her class about the 
P.T.A. meeting to be held at the 
school. The children were quite in- 
terested and were planning to urge 
their parents to attend. Dessie, who 
wanted to be sure she had the correct 
date of the meeting, came to the 
teacher at dismissal time and asked, 
“When do we have the P-38?” 


Patsy Anne, aged six, attends many 
movies but she had never seen a foot- 
ball game. One Saturday afternoon 
she accompanied me to our local high- 
school game. Near the end of the 
game, which was very one-sided and 
uninteresting, several persons near us 
got up and left. 

“TI guess this is where we came in,” 


Rose RAYNOR 
Fredonia, New York 


Nina M. YEAGER 
Smithton, Missouri 


remarked Patsy Anne. 


Terrell, Texas 


DELLA Jo Burnes 


rus GREAT airline planes of today are made 


ossible by the application of scientific 
knowledge gained since the time when man 
first abandoned anthropomorphic and mytho- 
logical explanations of physical phenomena. 
The airliner of today does not represent the 
ultimate in scientific progress, however, be- 
cause science is a vital, constantly growing and 
self-perpetuating force. The airliner is the basis 
for even greater scientific growth in the future. 


The needs of air transportation have, in turn, 
given new impetus to science. Mechanical, civil, 
chemical and electrical engineering; astrono- 
my, meteorology, metallurgy, navigation, radio 
and aerodynamics are some which have felt the 
stimulus of air transportation. 

Engineers and scientists are profoundly aware 
of the technological implications of aviation. , 
There remains, however, an urgent need for us 
to acquire a better understanding of the effects 
which air transportation is having upon the in- 
dividual and upon world society. It is imperative 


BEN M. CHERRINGTON 
Chancellor, University of Denver 


ADVISORY BOARD 


EDWIN A. LEE 
Dean, School of Fducation, U.C. L.A. 


that educators assume the roles of pilots, to guide 
the minds of young and old to full awareness 
of the significance of air transportation. 

Every aspect of civilization is subject to revo- 
lutionary change because of the airplane’s ability 
to travel in any direction, at speeds previously 
impossible in transportation, uninhibited by 
earthly confines and configurations. Problems 
of sociology and political science, for example, 
once of municipal, state or national character, 
are becoming international. Long-accepted con- 
cepts of time and distance are being revised 
radically, and some are being discarded. 


The task of interpreting the vast changes is 
the challenging duty of teachers and school ad- 
ministrators. ‘To aid them, American Airlines 
has established Air-Age Education Research. It 
is a Clearing-house for ideas, methods and in- 
formation. We invite your comment and sug- 
gestions. And, to help keep you informed, we 
offer a free copy of “‘Air Age Education 
News,’’ upon request. 


ALEXANDER J. STODDARD 
Philadeipbia Superintendent of Schools 


DIRECTOR, N. L. ENGELHARDT, JR. 


100 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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QUICK CASH 
MOST! 
LOAN 
PLAN 


for TEACHERS 


COST! FAST SERVICE! 


No co-signers, No security required. No wage assign- 
ments, no embarrassing investigation. Your signature 
alone is good for $30 to $300. Mutual loans you money on 
your “character” and “earning ability.” Does it entirely 
by mail, from the privacy of your own home. Strictly 
confidential. Friends, relatives, school board never 
contacted. 


NO PAYMENTS summer: 


Take as long as 12 months to repay, and if you wish, ar- 
rangements can be made so there will be no payments 
during the summer months. Interest charged only for 
the time you have the money, and at lowa's | low lawful 


rate. Loans compieted QUICKLY, 
no red tape, 48 hour service. LicenséD BY AND 


If you need cash now, or will need BONDED TO THE 
it soon, write today for Mutual's $7, TE OF oF i 
courteous, confidential “Borrow 4 

be mailed in a plain envelope. NO : - 
cost. NO obligation. NO represen- 


By Mail” plan for teachers. It will 
tative will call. Use coupon below (- 


or drop 8 card or letter to— anita 
ANY EsTAsuisHeD 1905 
DEPT. 105A SIOUX CITY 2, IOWA; 
oe Without cost or £ ation, send me 
MAIL your “Borrow Plan for 
WAME 
5 ADDRESS 
STATE 


Silent Reading Charts 
Signs — Directions—Labels 

Exceedingly handy and useful set of 36 
hand charts in book form printed in large 
chart-size type. Each page presents either 
a familiar sign such as “Keep Out”, a 
salutation, as “Good Morning”, a safety- 
first slogan, as “Stop, Look, and Listen” 
or words of appreciation, as “Thank you”. 
Others provide names to be used as labels 
on objects in the school room. Still others 
provide enough separate letters so that 
words or statements useful for silent 
reading may be set up. 


The book comes in a cleverly designed 
envelope-jacket which can be converted 
into a holder for the letters or words. 


The charts save the time and trouble of 
preparing hand-made materia! and their 
cost is but little. 


PRICE: 48 Cents, postpaid. 


Salute the flag. 


HALL & McCREARY COMPANY 
436 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, ll. 
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THE CHILDREN’S 
CORNER 


This department is devoted to verse writ - 
ten by children. Contributions must be 
submitted by you, as the teacher, with a 
letter stating the conditions under which 
the verse was written. Send only verse 
which you are sure is a pupil’s own 
work, preferably that which has been 
done at school. Verse written by the 
class as a whole is also acceptable. Use a 
separate sheet for each poem and include 
the pupil’s name and grade, name and 
address of the school, and your name. 
We do not acknowledge or return contri- 
butions to this department. Send verse to: 
The Children’s Corner 
THe Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 


THE Moon AND THE STAR 


I looked up in the sky one night 
And there I saw the moon. 
Beside it was a little star; 
And now I'll write a tune. 


The moon and star were shining 
bright 
As I looked up at them. 
I thought of God who put them there 
And gave my heart to Him. 


ALICE JORGENSEN, 2nd Grade 
St. Paul Lutheran School, Round 
Lake, Ill. 


NorMAaNn Utecn, Teacher 


This poem, though very brief, il- 
lustrates the value of climax in verse 
writing. 


Tomorrow 


Always tomorrow comes, 
And always leaves too. 

It never says good-by, 
And never how do you do. 


Patricia Brooks, 4th Grade 
Grant Center, Clarion, Iowa 
Ints Maz KENNEDY, Teacher 


My DOoLiy 


Betty Jane just cried and cried, 
And so I sat and rocked her. 

I guess that she’s not feeling well. 
We'll have to call,the doctor. 


MaRLENE McDona tp, Grade 
Public School, Sidney, Mont. 
ErHet Knitter, Teacher 


Many girls and boys enjoy writing 
whimsical, imaginative verses like the 
two given here. 


THe BUGLER 


Every morning Ishear the bugler 
blow, 
And down the street the sailors 
march awhile, 
Then in to breakfast they all go, 
One by one in single file. 


Again I hear the bugler blow. 
This time they raise the flag so 
high; 
As along the walk I often go, 
I, too, salute Old Glory and stand 
nigh, 

James 5th Grade 
College Elementary School, Valley 
City, N. D. 

EstHER C. MartTINson, Teacher 


There was a Navy Unit on the cam- 
pus of James’s school. His poem de- 
scribes their morning activities. 
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ATTENTION! ATTENTION! 


A NEW IN READING! — TEACHING! 


CLASSIC COMICS 


resent the old Classics st 
in NEW comic-strip technique 


THEY'RE AUTHENTIC — 
STREAMLINED — THRILLING 


Teaching literature need no longer be drudgery! The 
CLASSIC COMIC method makes it pleasant to teach 
—delightful to learn. CLASSIC COMICS are authen- 
tic, streamlined adaptations of the greatest and most 
beloved works of fiction told so vividly, so dramati- 
cally, and so simply that even the most backward 
pupil will grasp it with startling ease. 


3500 SCHOOL TEACHERS CAN’T BE WRONG 


More than 3500 school teachers from Maine to Cali- 
fornia are enthusiastic users of CLASSIC COMICS 
and heartily recommend them as supplementary read- 
ing. These delightful books are not substitutes or new 
versions of the classics, but colorful interpretations of 


THESE 22 TITLES 
NOW AVAILABLE 


; —— Musketeers | the original texts which kindle the spark of interest in 
3, The Count ef Mente Cristo , great literature and further your pupils’ desire to read 
+ The Lest of the Mohicans , them with new eagerness. CLASSIC COMICS present 

» Moby Dic 

Cities will enjoy heartily, study intently, never forget. They 
8. Arebion Nights. § make literature EASY FOR THE PUPIL TO LEARN— 
9. Les Miserables EASIER FOR YOU TO TEACH. 

7 10. Robinson Crusoe 


SPECIAL OFFER TO TEACHERS 


There are 22 CLASSIC COMICS titles to choose from 
and more on the way. Each title may be purchased 
sin any quantity at the special teachers’ rate of 7'/2¢ 
each. Please include 3¢ postage for each four books. 
hem man } Don't delay! Send your introductory order NOW. 
19. Huckleberry Finn ) We cordially invite your correspondence. 


. Corsican Brothers 
GILBERTON CO. DEPT. IN 
510 Sixth Ave. New York 11, N. Y. 


12. Rip Van Winkle 
13. Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde 
14. Westword Ho! 


15. Uncle Tom's Cabin 


] 

the greatest authors of all time in a manner youngsters 
| 11. Don Quixote 


. Gulliver's Travels 
17. The Deerslayer 
18. The Hunchback of 


22. The Pathfinder 


ARITHMETIC for 
YOUNG AMERICA 


| Clark-Baldwin-Hoye-Schorling-Smith 
( 


Important new trends in arithmetic teaching 


for 


are effectively incorporated in this new series. 
It develops progressively the important con- 
cepts, computational skills and relationships 


ARITHMETIC 


Just published needed for power and resourcefulness in using 
for grades 3-8 numbers. 
World Book Company 
Yonkers-on-Hudson 5, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 


Drawing Landscapes? 


If drawing is taught in your grade you should have this helpful, practical 
book. Contains 125 landscapes, with complete directions included ! 
Book, 9 by 12 inches. For pupils from Grades 1-8. . 


Send check or money order today. Postpaid, $1. 
NEILSON DRAWING BOOK CO., Box 427, Pocatello, Idaho 


‘The Perr Pictures 


Orders for November and December Picture Study 
and for Christmas Gifts should be sent to us at once. 
Beautiful, Inexpensive, Educational. 


ONE CENT each, 3x34%,—TWO CENTS each, 5% x 8— 
TEN CENTS each, 10 x 12, for 60 cents’ worth or more of 
any size. ORDER NOW. 

If you haven't our beautiful 64-page Catalogue of 1600 
miniature illustrations, send 15 cents Today for a copy 
of it. 

A choice Art Set of 50 pictures, no two alike, 514 x 8, for 
$1.00. You can make a number of gifts from this set. 
CHRISTMAS CARDS. A distinctive box assortment of 
21 folders for $1.00. Send today. 


The Perry Pictures Company 
Box 13, Malden, Massachusetts 


BOOK ARTCRAEZ 


FOR CLASSWORK, 

burnt wood e' 

materiats needed in war ritied 
tic subject 


ng, an catalog I-11 
THAYER & CHANDLER, 310 Ven Gwen CHICAGO 7 


Madonna of the Chair Raphael 


BECOME A CADET NURSE 
Approved by U. S. Cadet Nurse Corps 
of U.S. Public Health Service 
3 yrs., fully accredited; high school graduates (18-50), 
nancial aid, no tuition. Write DIRECTOR OF NURSING 
EDUCAT 10N, American Hospital School of Nursi 
856 West Irving Park Road, Chicago 13, Illinois. 
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Study 


x 8— 
1ore of 


f 1600 
a copy 
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rent of 


From 
Macmillan 


PRAYER FOR A CHILD 


By Rachel Field. A beautiful prayer 
for children all over the world. Ex- 
quisite color illustrations by Eliza- 


beth Orton Jones. $1.50 


THE LITTLE STONE HOUSE 


By Berta and Elmer Hader. A gay 
picture book showing just how a 
family built its own house in the 
country. Ages 6-8 $2.00 


LITTLE JONATHAN 


By Miriam Mason. An amusing 
story, with large type and words 
checked for first readers. Pictures by 
Doris and George Hauman. 


Ages 6-8 $1.25 


THE SEA CATS 


By Alice Desmond. How Ivan, an 
Aleut boy, spent an exciting summer 
as a sealer on the Pribilof Islands. 
Illus. Ages 8-12. $2.00 


LITTLE CHAMPION 


By Ida Berry Riggs. About Barby, 
a young rancher, and the wild young 
colt she trained to be her own cow 
horse. Illus. Ages 8-12 $2.00 


PEOPLES OF THE USSR 


By Anna Louise Strong. A vivid 
introduction to these allies through 
their history, geography, races and 
occupations. Many photographs. 
Ages 12 and up. $2.50 


BRAZIL: Giant to the South 


By Alice Hager. Photographs by 
Jackie Martin and a brief text give 
an authentic and fascinating picture 
of this great neighbor. 


Ages 10 and up $2.00 


GRANITE HARBOR 


By Dorothy Bird. Terry Blake 
makes new friends and learns all the 
winter sports at Granite Harbor, 
Michigan. Ages 10-14 $2.00 


THE MACMILLAN CO. 
60 Fifth Avenue + New York 


‘THANKSGIVING 


Thanksgiving many years ago 
Meant praises sung to God on 
High, 
Whose guiding hand preserved a band 
Of Pilgrims, lest they surely die. 
Relief from tyranny they sought, 
As in their fragile bark 
They braved the cold and fears un- 
told, 
Like wanderers in the dark. 
They journeyed through the cold dark 
waters, 
To a land where they'd all be free, 
To a land where they'd gain the right 
to govern 
Their own democratic colony. 


Thanksgiving now means this and 
more: 

Invaders march not on our shore, 

Nor famine raise his withering hand 

To desolate our favored land. 


We, too, give thanks for courageous 
men 
Who daily march away, 
And bare the sword of Him, Our 
Lord, 
Against the tyrants of today. 


We, too, give thanks for the strong 
right arms 
That hold aloft the shield 
That stands between the foe unseen 
And us, far from the field. 


We, too, give thanks for the rights 
of men, 
That form our democracy. 
The right to speak, the right to pray, 
In America! The great land of the 
free. 


Joan Carey, 8¢h Grade 
Slade School, Fall River, Mass. 
Mary E. Hart, Teacher 


Joan’s fine poem is in two parts, de- 
scribing Thanksgiving then and now. 
Notice the change in verse pattern to 
couplet form where the “now” begins. 


Bible Readings 
(See page 13) 


Thanksgiving... Psalm 103 
Friday, Nov. 24... John 14 
Saturday, Nov. 25_...Psalm 23 
Sunday, Nov. 26... Psalm 1 
Monday, Nov. 27.....Matthew 5 
Tuesday, Nov. 28... Romans 8 
Wednesday, Nov. 29.1 Corinthians 13 
Thursday, Nov. 30...Psalm 91 
Friday, Dec. 1__........ Matthew 6 
Saturday, Dec. 2... John 3 
Sunday, Dec. 3... Isaiah 40 
Monday, Dec. 4........Psalm 46 
Tuesday, Dec. 5-...... Romans 12 
Wednesday, Dec. 6...Hebrews 11 
Thursday, Dec. 7_...Matthew 7 
Friday, Dec. John 15 
Saturday, Dec. 9.......Psalm 27 
Sunday, Dec. 10__..... Isaiah 55 
Monday, Dec. 11 Psalm 121 
Tuesday, Dec. 12_.Philippians 4 
Wednesday, Dec. 13..Revelation 21 
Thursday, Dec. 14...Luke 15 
Friday, Dec. 15 _..... Ephesians 6 
Saturday, Dec. 16... John 17 
Sunday, Dec. 17_...Isaiah 53 
Monday, Dec. 18_....1 Corinthians 15 
Tuesday; Dec. 19... John 10 
Wednesday, Dec. 20..Psalm 51 
Thursday, Dec. 21....Psalm 37 
Friday, Dec. 22-........ John 1 
Saturday, Dec. 23_...Revelation 22 
Sunday, Dec. 24......Psalm 90 
Luke 2 


* EMBLEM IS 
4 FEET HIGH 
and includes 
*5 HISTORIC 
AMERICAN 


FLAGS 


12 Interchange- 
able Pictures 


President Roosevelt 


Gen. Douglas MacArthur 


Betsy Ress 


Example of 
What 
Teachers Say: 


We have nothing but 


all the Piag-ets in ex- 
actly three daya’ time, 
the third Em- 


and fascinating. 


Mise | 
Clifton, N. J. 


Get This Beautiful, Inspiring 
EMBLEM of VICTORY 


WITHOUT COST TO YOUR SCHOOL 


By our simple plan, without cost 
to yourself or pupils, your school 
like thousands of others all over 
the nation may have for perma- 
nent possession this large, beau- 
= and patriotic Emblem of 

ictory, with its 12 splendid 
interchangeable ae of Fa- 
mous American Patriots and its 
5 beautiful historic flags, each 
of a different design, adopted at 
various dates in American his- 
tory. 


Now, more than ever before, every 
school in America should hang on its 
walls this inspiring Emblem of Victory. 
Every teacher wil! find in its presence 
the inspiration for dozens of lessons in 
American citizenship. In addition to 
Old Glory, it includes historic Betay Ross 
Flag, famous Star-Spangled Banner, and 
two American Marine Flags—handsome 
American Yacht Ensign and the striking 
American Jack—flags never offered be- 
fore in one collection ; together with pic- 
tures of 12 Famous American Patriots 
whose ‘lives inspire every boy and girl. 


Read This Description 


This beautiful Emblem of Victory is 
4-feet high and consists of handsome 
wood shield in brilliant national colors, 
with rich gilt border and edges. Sur- 
mounting shield is the fighting American 
eagle, in relief, completely finished in 
gilt. The five beautiful flags with artis- 
tic spearheads are arranged in semi- 
circle projecting from top of shield. 

Special device behind shield permits 
you to remove, in a moment's time, pic- 
ture of General Eisenhower and display 
any one of the eleven other American 
Patriots shown. These splendid pictures 
are accompanied by biographical 
sketches. 


Here’s How Easy it Is 

We will provide any teacher, upon re- 
quest, with 188 beautiful and patriotie 
Plaq-ets, picturing Old Glory in striking 
national colors against a rich back- 
ground upon which is artistically {n- 
scribed the famous “Pledge of Alle- 
giance.” These durably finished Plaq-ets 
are 6% inches high by 3% inches wide, 
a neat and desirable size for a wall or 
desk. So remarkable and timely is the 
appeal of these Old Glory Plaq-ets that 
they are quickly sold, at only 1c each, 
by the pupils with great enthusiasm to 
parents and friends. 

With these Plaq-ets, we supply de- 
scriptive cards picturing the oe of 
Victory. is makes it easy for pupils 
to show exactly what the sale of these 
Plaqg-ets means to their school. We tell 
you just how to proceed for quick re 
sults. When all Plaq-ets have been 
sold, send proceeds to us and we will 
immediately forward, all charges pre- 
paid, Emblem of Victory, just as 
scribed, including 64-page American 
Flag book for pupil selling the most 
Plaq-ets (2 books in case of tie.) 

The people in your community will 
become as interested in this commend- 
able school enterprise as the pupils and 
will gladly buy these beautiful patriotie 
Plaq-ets ; and you will be proud to have 
your pupils sell them. This is being 
proved in communities all over the 
country. Never before has an item with 
such phenomenal appeal been made 
available to school children. If you are 
not entirely thrilled with these Plaq-ets 
the minute you see them, notify us and 
we will send postage for their return. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed--No Risk 
Tell your pupils today about this in- 
spiring offer. They will all want this 
beautiful Emblem in their school. Don't 
let them mies the thrill that has come 
to thousands of pupils all over the na- 
tion. SEND NO MONEY. Just fili out 
and mail coupon today and we will im- 
mediately send Plaq-eta postpaid, 


=> MAIL THIS COUPON---SEND NO MONEY! 


Name 


Post Office 


EMBLEM DEPT., 521 Main St., The Davis Bros. Co., Greenfield, indiana 

Gentlemen: Rush postpaid the Old Glory Plaq-ets to be sold by my pupils 
at ten cents each, proceeds to be sent to you, for which our school receives 
beautiful 4-ft. Emblem of Victory, including 12 Patriots’ pictures, ete., ex- 
actly as described, and 64-page American Flag book for pupil selling most 
Plaq-ets (2 books in case of tie). All shipping charges prepaid. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. No financial risk to me. 


State 
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Mimeograph duplicator 


MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark of A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, registered in the U.S. Patent Office. A. B. DICK COMPANY, Chicago. The Mimeograph Company, Ltd., Toronto. 
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AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 


Lay your plans early for the ob- 
servance of American Education Week, 
November 5 to 11. The slogan this year 
is Education for New Tasks. We should 
show the public what the schools are 
doing and how they are doing it. "It 
pays to advertise." A part of the ob- 
servance may well be emphasis on the 
"back-to-school" movement among older 
pupils who have taken war jobs. Write 
to the National Education Association, 
Washington, D.C., for suggestions, and 
see page 46 for an appropriate play. 


THE SCHOOL A NEIGHBORHOOD CENTER 


Wartime conditions in American life 
have greatly increased the school's 
sphere of usefulness. Child Care Cen- 
ters may and do become an integral part 
of the school set-up. (One such cen- 
ter is described on page 24.) In over- 
crowded war-boom communities, schools 
may become neighborhood centers for 
adult social life and leisure-time ac- 
tivities. Milwaukee, for example, has 


activities for children in twenty-eight. 


schools until 5:30, and from then until 
10:00 at night keeps open house for 
adults. Their program includes athlet- 
ics, singing, drama groups, and a great 
variety of classes. Activities tried 
elsewhere include community suppers, 
forums, parties, and library service. 


HELP THE RED CROSS 


The annual Junior Red Cross drive 
comes November 1 to 15. Perhaps your 
school is planning to co-operate. You 
will want to explain the work of the 
Red Cross, and its need for support. 
Supply a box into which offerings can 


be dropped, so that no emphasis is laid’ 


upon the amount of the individual gift. 
Stress the value of small contributions 
and don't stress competition or 100 per 
cent participation. Some of your older 
pupils may wish to form service groups. 
Junior Red Cross Headquarters, Washing- 
ton, D.C., will tell them how. 


IMPROVING THE HOME THROUGH THE SCHOOL | 


Teachers know that good schools can 
affect homes favorably. Now comes the 
Sloan Foundation to help us prove it. 
It is co-operating with three universi- 
ties in an experiment to see whether 
rural schools can bring about changes 
in the food, clothing, and housing of 


entire families through education of 
the children. Results seem to show 
great possibilities in this approach. 
Booklets written as part of the ex- 
periment are available. The booklets 
are for children's reading, at various 
grade levels. There are guidebooks for 
teachers too. For further information, 
write to the following addresses. 
Project in Applied Economics, 
College of Education, Gainesville, Fla,. 
Dept. of Vocational Education, 
University of Vermont, Burlington, Vt. 
Bureau of School Service, 
University of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky., 


NATIONWIDE BIBLE READING 


Religious leaders and laymen have 
united on a plan for special Bible 
reading every day from Thanksgiving to 
Christmas. The idea behind the plan 
is that civilians and members of the 
armed forces will be reading the same 
passages each day all over the world. 

Over 100,000 pastors and chaplains 
were polled to secure a list of chap- 
ters and passages which they regard as 
most helpful for times like these. The 
list appears on page ll. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON CARVER 


A new biography of George Washington 
Carver, the humble Negro slave who be- 
came one of America's great scientists, 
has been written for older girls and 
boys--Dr. George Washington Carver, 
by Shirley Graham and George B. Lipscom 
(Messner Inc., 8 West 40th St., New York 
18; $2.50). A fine addition to your 
class library, if you are buying a few 
mew books for Book Week! 
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Fleet Wing’s Thanksgiving 


ANNA L. BEST 


The story of the first Thanksgiving cannot be 


repeated too often. 


It is told here from the 


viewpoint of two neighboring Indian children. 


pee WING put his ear up 
close to. the council house 
and listened. The white man 
had come to visit the Chief. 
All the council was listening. 
As yet no word had been spok- 
en. Fleet Wing knew they 
were smoking the peace pipe. 
Presently someone moved. 
The white man spoke. “Great 
Chief, you and your people 
have been kind to us. Since we 
have had such a rich harvest, 
we are going to set aside a time 
for feasting and giving thanks 
to God. We want you to share 
our feast of thanks with us.” 
There was silence. Then the 
Chief spoke. “When you give 
thanks?” he asked. 
“Two days from now. Will 
you come?” 
After another long silence, 
the Chief said, “We come.” 
Without lingering to hear 
any more, Fleet Wing slipped 
away. He was bursting to tell 
the news to Twinkling Star. 
Like an arrow he sped be- 
tween the rows of wigwams, 
down the hill to the spring 
where he knew he would find 
Twinkling Star getting water. 
“Twinkling Star,” he said, 
dropping down beside her, “I 
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have news from the council 
meeting.” 

Twinkling Star tossed back 
her black braids and dropped 
the gourd dipper with a splash. 
“Suppose the Chief finds out 
that you have been listening 
again,” she said accusingly. 

Fleet Wing dropped his eyes, 
feeling a cloud creep over the 
sun in his breast. 

“But what did you hear, 
Fleet Wing?” Twinkling Star’s 
dark eyes were eager. 

“The white men are having 
a feast to give thanks to the 
Great Spirit for the harvest, 
and they invited our braves.” 

“What did the Chief say?” 

“He said, ‘We come’!” 

“When is the feast?” 

“Two suns from now.” 

“Do you think some of the 
women and children will fol- 
low after the braves to make 
camp for them?” 

A shadow darkened Fleet 
Wing’s face. “Some will go,” 
he said, “but Grandmother will 
not want me to go. She has no 
love for the white man.” 

“Fleet W-i-n-g! Come here, 
Fleet Wing.” 

Fleet Wing jumped to his 
feet as the call floated down to 
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him, and ran swiftly to the 
wigwam where he lived with 
his grandmother. 

Already the news of the 
coming feast had reached her 
ears, and she was grumbling 
about it. “I suppose you make 
much talk about this feast of 
the white men and forget your 
work,” she said to Fleet Wing. 

Fleet Wing stood silent. 

“White man sick in the 
head,” continued the old Indi- 
an woman, touching her fore- 
head. She shook a crooked 
finger at her grandson. Then, 
as Fleet Wing remained silent, 
she shouted angrily, “Fetch the 
spring water and the venison 
for me to cook.” 

Like lightning, Fleet Wing 
darted away. He knew his 
grandmother could not forbid 
his going if the Chief said the 
women and children could go 
along, but she could keep him 
so busy that he would not be 
able to get away. That was the 
fear that lurked in his mind. 

All that day and the next 
he ran errands for his grand- 
mother, who grumbled to her- 
self constantly as she watched 
from her wigwam doorway the 


preparations for attending the 
white man’s feast. 

Toward sunset Twinkling 
Star called to Fleet Wing. “See 
the maize doll that I’m mak- 
ing. Perhaps I shall see a white 
girl to give it to. Are you go- 
ing to take anything?” 

“Yes,” Fleet Wing answered. 
“T have a bow and arrow. The 
bow is dyed with pokeberry 
and the arrowhead was made 
by old Blue Cloud himself.” 

“My mother is one of the 
women who are going as far as 
the edge of the clearing where 
the white people live,” ex- 
plained Twinkling Star. “She 
says that-I may go too. I'll 
wait for you by the broken 
pine, Fleet Wing.” ; 

“If I do everything Grand- 
mother wants me to do, I think 
she will be happy and fall 
asleep in the sun. Then I can 
go,” Fleet Wing planned. 

The morning of the ap- 
pointed day dawned clear and 
lovely. Fleet Wing rose very 
early and made many trips— 
to the spring for water, to the 
forest for firewood, to fetch 
skins for his grandmother to 
scrape. (Continued on page 65) 


Obadiah Bunny’s New Home 


HAZEL CEDERBORG 


Once again Obadiah Bunny delights us with another 
adventure among the wood folk. The story offers 
ample scope for art work and dramatic dialogue. 


Hx Obadiah Bunny!” 
called Noggin Squirrel. 
“Do hurry!” 

Now Obadiah didn’t feel the 
least bit like hurrying. He had 
just been to the garden of the 
Little White House. Nancy, 
who lived in the Little White 
House, put out food for him, 
and even kept a big brush pile 
in one corner of the garden, 
hoping that she could coax him 
to live there. 

This morning he had eaten a 
breakfast of green carrot tops. 


Moreover, he had stuffed his 


pockets full of them. It looked 
like rain, and he was planning 
to spend the day in his warm, 
cozy little house. 

“Hurry!” Noggin shouted 
again. “The roof of your 
house has fallen in, Obadiah.” 

At that Obadiah stopped 
short. “The roof of my house 
has fallen in!” he exclaimed, 
hardly believing his ears. Then 
off he scampered hippety-hop, 
his powder-puff tail bobbing 
up and down. He was all out 
of breath when he reached his 
little house. Noggin was all 
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out of breath, too, when he fi- 
nally caught up with him. 

Oh, what a sight! Obadiah’s 
neat little house was a pile of 
broken branches. The roof 
had fallen in, and the walls, 
too. Obadiah was so unhappy 
he couldn’t speak. Tears filled 
his eyes. 

Then suddenly he remem- 
bered Noggin, standing at his 
side. He mustn’t cry. He 
straightened his shoulders, and, 
hitching up his little blue 
trousers with his elbows, he 
said with a crooked smile, “I 
guess I can’t fix it. I'll have 
to find a new one.” 

“I’m sorry, Obadiah,” said 
Noggin. “If you could only 
climb trees, you could live 
with me.” 

“You’re very kind, Noggin, 
but I can’t climb, you know.” 

Then Obadiah looked up at 
the sky. The clouds were get- 
ting blacker and blacker. “I 
must run along,” he said. 

With a flip of his tail he 
started out for the waterfall. 
There used to be a house in the 
hollow log near the edge of the 
brook. Around rocks and over 
stumps in the path he hopped 
until at last he came to the hol- 
low log. He scrooched down 
and wriggled inside. The house 
wasn’t as pleasant as he had 
thought it would be, but it 
would do nicely. He was just 
dozing off for a little nap 
when something wakened him. 
A black nose appeared, and in 
the dim light, Obadiah was 
able to make out two beady, 
black eyes peering out from a 
little masklike face. 

“Oh, it’s you, Rack. Or is 
it Roon?” he sighed with relief. 

Rack and Roon are the rac- 
coon twins, and they look so 
much alike that no one can 
ever be sure which is which. 
Obadiah began to tell about his 
house, and in the midst of the 
story, in came the other twin. 

“Tt, tst! That’s too bad,” 
they said, “but you can stay 
here with us.” 

“No, I’m afraid we'd be too 
crowded. Thank you just the 
same,” said Obadiah, and he 
started off again to look for 
a home. (Continued on page 60) 


The Sod-House Mystery 


BONNIE VAUGHN 


Who doesn’t love a mystery? And here, for good 
measure, are two mysteries, both of which are 
satisfactorily solved before the end of the story. 


I | AVE you seen anything of 
a stray red calf?” asked 


Jerry Russell of his neighbor, 
Walt Sangster. Jerry, mount- 
ed on his white pony Nicky, 
was out on the range with his 
father’s cattle. 

“No, I haven’t,” answered 
Walt, as he reined in his horse. 

“This is the third day I’ve 
been hunting for him,” said 
Jerry. 

“Maybe he’s been eaten by a 
coyote,” suggested Walt. 

“Could be. But I'll keep on 
hunting. Guess I'll go farther 
south. Want to go along?” 

“Sure! Ill help you hunt.” 

The boys rode along slowly, 
looking behind tall patches of 
grass and in thick clumps of 
sunflowers. 

After some time they passed 
Reddy Hughes’s old sod house. 
Nobody had lived there since 
Reddy had frozen to death on 
the prairie during a terrible 
blizzard several years before. 
He had been a cowboy in the 
old cattle days before the set- 
tlers came in. Later he had 


filed on this quarter section of 


land and built himself a good © 


sod house. 

“This old house belongs to 
your father now, doesn’t it?” 
said Walt. “We heard he had 
bought it.” 

“Yes, Dad bought this quar- 
ter section so we’d have more 
grazing land. I’m glad of it, 
too. Now when the cattle are 
down this way I can stay in the 
old house and read or whittle, 
instead of staying out in the 
sun. There’s nothing cooler in 
the summer than a soddy.” 

“T don’t know whether I'd 
want to stay here or not,” said 
Walt jokingly. “Some people 
claim that they’ve seen queer 
lights and smoke coming out of 
the stovepipe, and such things 
as that.” 

dad says,the only mys- 
tery he’d like to see solved is 
what became of Reddy’s fine 
gold watch and the signet ring 
that he always wore when he 
was dressed up. He used to 
work for Dad, you know,” ex- 
plained Jerry. 


> 
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“Yes, I’ve heard about the 
watch and ring,” said Walt. 

“Dad was the person who 
found his body after the storm, 
so he knows Reddy wasn’t 
wearing either the ring or the 
watch,” Jerry went on. “He 
had a trunk but there wasn’t 
any sign of them in there. And 
here’s another thing. Reddy 
never would put his money in 
a bank, because he lost all his 
savings when one went broke 
in the early days. So my folks 
have always thought that he 
left some money too.” 

“Does anybody know where 
he came from?” asked Walk. 

“No, only that he was Eng- 
lish. But since his death his 
sister has come here to live. 
Mother knows her. She is 
Mrs. Lane, a widow with four 
children. They live on a claim 
*way over east and Mrs. Lane 
does dressmaking. She told 
Mother that she would like to 
have her brother’s things for 
keepsakes.” 

The boys spent several hours 
looking for the missing calf. 
Finally Jerry, riding down into 
a buffalo wallow, spied some- 
thing ahead. “Here he is!” he 
shouted. He roused up the lit- 
tle red calf and began driving 
him back to the herd. 

“He looks pretty wobbly,” 
commented Walt. 

“He certainly does,” agreed 
Jerry. “He must be weak 
from not having had anything 
toeat. We'll have to go slow.” 

By the time they came in 
sight of the old sod house on 
their return it was sundown. 

“Look, Jerry!” said Walt ex- 
citedly, pointing east to the sod 
house. “Look at the stovepipe. 
Smoke is coming out of it!” 

“Tt does look something like 
smoke,” admitted Jerry. 

“There’s a light in the house, 
too!” exclaimed Walk, still 
more excitedly. “No, maybe 
that’s the sun shining on the 
windowpane. Come on, Jerry. 
Let’s ride over and find out.” 

“It’s too late and I’m too 
hungry,” Jerry objected. 

“Hungry? So am I,” ad- 
mitted Walt. “But I wish we 


could stop and solve the mys- 
tery.” (Continued on page 66) 
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STUDY CLOTHING 


FOR PRIMARY OR MIDDLE GRADES 


NADINE FILLMORE 


Supervising Teacher, Third Grade, Roosevelt School, 
Michigan State Normal College, Y psilanti, Michigan 


T THE conclusion of a unit 
A on air transportation, an 
Army flier home on furlough was 
invited to talk to my third- 
graders and to tell them about the 
clothing an aviator wears. He 
brought to the classroom his 
leather jacket, lined with fur. The 
uniform he wore was of wool, and 
his summer uniform was made of 
cotton. He spoke of the great im- 
portance of the parachute, which 
is made of silk and nylon. Much 
of the Army equipment is sewed 
with linen thread to make it more 
durable. His rubber boots great- 
ly interested the pupils. 

The soldier listed on the black- 
board the materials of which his 
clothing and equipment were 
made: wool, cotton, fur, leather, 
silk, linen, and rubber. Immedi- 
ately the pupils became aware of 
the different kinds of clothing 
materials. Before the day was 
over, they had begun with great 
enthusiasm their next unit, one 
on clothing. 


OBJECTIVES 


A. To gain a thorough under- 
standing of the seven kinds of 
clothing mentioned above. 

B. To learn how each is produced 
and made into cloth. 

C. To understand that weather 
changes affect the kind of cloth- 
ing to be worn. 

D. To know what kind of cloth- 
ing to wear on cold, hot, and 
rainy days. 

E. To realize why silk and wool 
are scarce during the war period. 
F. To practice keeping clothing 
neat and clean. 


PROCEDURE 


A. Pictures of cotton fields, silk- 
worms, flax, sheep, and so on, 
were collected. 

B. Suitable stories were found in 
readers and library books. These 
were read to the class and dis- 
cfissed. 

C. The kinds of material in the 
children’s clothing were exam- 
ined. 

D. So that our work would be 
better organized, it was decided 
to study a different kind of cloth- 
ing each week. The study of wool 
was chosen for the first week, and 
some specific questions were list- 
ed. (Similar questions were for- 
mulated each week.) 


1. Where does wool come from? - 


2. What is a ranch? 
3. Of what importance is a sheep 
dog to a rancher? 
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It was an aviator’s talk, not about airplanes but 
about his uniform, which made these third-graders 
seek information. on different kinds of clothing. 


4. Why are sheep placed in a 
sheep-dip before they are sheared? 
5. How are sheep sheared? 

6. How is wool cleaned and made 
into yarn? ‘ 
7. How is yarn woven into cloth? 


DEVELOPMENT WEEK 
BY WEEK 


Science aspects were studied 
through the entire six weeks. 
A. First week: Wool.—We stud- 
ied the sheep, its habits and its 
wool coat. The children walked 
to a near-by farm. Here they 
petted some sheep and felt their 
wool. The farmer showed them 
the sheep-dip and explained the 
shearing process. They became 
acquainted with Shep, the sheep 
dog. Later in the week, a trip 
was taken to see raw wool and a 
spinning wheel. 
B. Second week: Cotton.—Jane 
wrote a letter to her aunt in the 
South, asking her to send bolls of 
cotton. The next week a large 
box arrived with a boll for each 
pupil. It furnished our science 
lessons for the entire week. 
C. Third week: Silk.—A letter 
was written to Industrial Arts 
Cooperative Service, 519 West 


a”. 


Examine this picture carefully to discover how 
fabrics and wearing apparel you are able to identify. 
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121st St., New York 27, ordering 
some silkworm eggs. They came 
in small cheesecloth bags. We 
placed the eggs in a box in the 
sun. Before long, the caterpillars 
were hatched. They shed their 
skins many times. At first they 
ate only a few mulberry leaves, 
but as the caterpillars grew, they 
ate an enormous amount of leaves. 
As we had a mulberry tree on our 
campus, it wasn’t hard to find 
food. One day the larger cater- 
pillars began to spin their cocoons. 
Later beautiful silkworm moths 
were hatched. Soon they began 
laying eggs. 

Nancy said, “I don’t see why 
you call it the life cycle of the 
silkworm. I should call it the 
circle of the silkworm because 
they keep doing the same thing 
over and over again.” 

The science material. on the 
silkworm lasted much longer than 
the week and was deeply interest- 
ing to the children. 


D. Fourth week: Linen.—The 


pupils studied flax, where it is 
grown and how it is woven into 
material. Samples of linen hand- 
kerchiefs were brought to school 
for display. 


many different kinds of 
Harold M, Lambert 


E. Fifth week: Rubber.—Study- 
ing the rubber tree was quite a 
novelty to the  third-graders. 
They found some pictures of la- 
tex being taken from trees. The 
teacher explained how latex is 
collected and hardened into sheets 
of rubber. John’s mother sent a 
rubber plant to school. The chil- 
dren examined the large waxy 
leaves. 

F, Sixth week: Fur and Leather. 
—The week’s study was started 
by naming the animals that are 
used for fur. Since there are 
muskrats and domestic rabbits in 
our locality, the science lesson was 
limited to these two animals. The 
pupils learned that the fur of ani- 
mals is much thicker in winter 
and is therefore more desirable for 
garments at that season. Charles 
brought one of his domestic rab- 
bits to. school so that the children 
could feel the soft fur. Later, 
he brought a collar made from 
the fur of one of his rabbits. 
How to skin a rabbit and how to 
dry leather were discussed. 


INTEGRATIONS 


A. Reading.—From_ books on 
their grade level, the pupils found 
the answers to their questions, 
read to find accurate information, 
learned to scan the page to find a 
specific answer, and learned how 
to get the main thought. 

B. Arts and crafts. 

1. Many pictures were drawn— 
sheep and ranch life, cotton plant 
and cotton field, life cycle of 
the silkworm, rubber trees being 
tapped, and fur-bearing animals, 
2. Sand-table scenes set up in- 
cluded a sheep ranch, a cotton 
field, a rubber plantation. 

3. A clothing chart was made for 
each type of fabric—wool, cot- 
ton, silk, and so on. Samples of 
material were included. 

4. A frieze and a border design 
of clothing were made. 

§. From wool yarn, the children 
learned to knit small squares. 
These were sewed together for a 
baby blanket. 

6 Wool cloth was raveled to per- 
mit examination of the fibers. 

7. As a culminating activity, the 
class decided to write and direct 
a play. The scenery and proper- 
ties were made during art periods. 
C. Language. 

1. Good oral expression was ob- 
tained when material was pre- 
sented to the class. 

2. Each character’s part in the 
clothing (Continued on page 58) 
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SEATWORK FOR CLOTHING 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


NADINE FILLMORE 
Supervising Teacher, Third Grade, Roosevelt School, Michigan State Normal College, Y psilanti, Michigan 


Write Yes or No. 


|. Wool comes from sheep. 


2. It hurts a sheep to be 
sheared. 


3. A sheep goes through 
a sheep-dip after shearing. 


4. A sheep ranch is a big . 


farm where sheep live. 

5. Wool is always dyed = 
after weaving. 

6. A sheep dog is a 
great help to a farmer. 

7. Wool clothes are warm. 


Match each garment with 
a material from which it 
may be made. 


handkerchief leather 
galoshes silk 
shirt wool 
necktie linen 
shoes rubber 
snow suit. cotton 


Fill each blank with the 
right word from the list. 


|. Cotton grows in the 


2. It is picked in the 
____ of the year. 


3. Inside the cotton 


boll are. little brown __._. 


4. A product of the 
seeds is ____. 

5. Raw cotton is made 

6. Cotton thread is woven 
into ____. 

7. Most cotton cloth is 
____ before weaving. 

8. In summer, a great deal 
of cotton ____ is worn by 
girls and boys. 

thread clothing 


fall” dyed 
seeds South 
oil cloth 
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A schoolroom in which the 
art spirit prevails is always 


a joyful place for children. 


Our Auditorium Plan 
HAROLD H. HIGGINS 


Principal, Waco Elementary School, 
Wichita, Kansas 


* es of the elementary schools 
in Wichita operate under a 
modified platoon plan, beginning 
with the third grade. This pla- 
toon organization includes art, 
music, physical education, and 
handwriting, taught by teachers 
who have had special training 
in these subjects. Usually four 
rooms make up a platoon. Each 
class has a home room, and a 
home-r6om teacher who carries 
on the rest of the work. 

Classes in auditorium were add- 
ed to our platoon organization 
last year as an experiment. All 
classes in the fourth, fifth, and 
sixth grades meet for one hour 
each week for instruction in au- 


‘ditorium procedure. 


The auditorium’ class attempts 
to integrate the many activities 
carried on in the home rooms and 
various platoon classes. Among 
specific aims are development of 
poise, cultivation of a pleasant 
speaking voice, and provision of 
opportunity for self-expression. 
To help reach these goals, the me- 
diums of music, dramatics, pan- 
tomime, speech, and art are used. 

During the semester each audi- 
torium class has a chance to pre- 
sent a program for the platoon 
groups. Thus actual audience sit- 
uations are created, with practice 
in acting on a real stage. 

Our fourth-grade Thanksgiv- 
ing presentation is described here. 
It shows procedures, outcomes, 
problem solving, and integration 
with other subjects and activities. 

The approach was made in the 
auditorium class through the sto- 
ry of the first Thanksgiving, and 
Thanksgiving poetry. Things for 
which the Pilgrims gave thanks 
to God were then discussed. Sug- 
gestions from the class led to a 
decision to give 2 Thanksgiving 
program, and many ideas of what 
should be included were offered. 

The discussion of the program 
was continued during the English 
period. Several stories were read 
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for information, When the back- 
ground was sufficiently built, an 
outline was made as a class proj- 
ect. The group decided to use 
the theme of “giving thanks,” 
and to keep the program serious 
and sacred in nature. They asked 
that applause be dispensed with. 

The play was written as a class 
the nature 4nd content 
of which was entirely child- 
initiated. After-tryouts the roles 
were assigned. In order to in- 
clude each child in the roora, the 
cast was enlarged, an.art commit- 
tee was selected, seerres were pan- 
tomimed, and a stage manager 
was appointed. 

Rehearsals for the play took 
place both in the home room 
and during auditorium-class time. 
Frequent consultations and close 
co-operation between the two 
teachers were necessary. Faults 
in the play were detected, oppor- 
tunities for improvement were 
seized, and staging problems were 
met and solved. 

Ideas for costuming the charac- 
ters were obtained from reading 
stories and studying pictures. 
Each child was made responsible 
for his own costume. 

Several English periods were 
devoted to studying invitations. 
Invitations were written to the 
other platoon classes; later oral 
invitations were practiced and 
delivered to second- and third- 
grade rooms. 

After the program, the 4B’s 
were very happy to receive notes 
of appreciation and congratula- 
tion from their guests. These were 
read aloud by various members of 
the class and commented upon. 


The Play 


The setting is a present-day 
living room on Thanksgiving 
afternoon. Jane, Mary, and Bob 
ask their grandfather to tell them 
about the people who lived at the 
time of the first Thanksgiving 
Day. Grandfather pretends to 


exercise, 


TEACHING| 


read from a book. At intervals, 
scenes in pantomime carry the 
story forward. The children turn 
toward Grandfather after each 
scene. 

GRANDFATHER—Long ago some 
people in England became dissat- 
ised with their church. They 
wanted to worship God as they 
pleased. They went to Holland, 
but they didn’t like it there very 
well, for their children began 
to talk and act just like Dutch, 
rather than English, children. 


(Two children having paper 
windmills pinned on them enter 
and take their places on opposite 
sides of the platform: A Dutch 
child and a Pilgrim child run and 
slide across the stage, hand in 
hand. The “Windmills” exit.) 

JANE—What did they do then, 
Grandfather? Did they stay in 
Holland? 

GRANDFATHER—They decided 
to go to America so that they 
could worship as they pleased. 
They went (Continued on page 60) 


Three Arts in One 


DOROTHY L. BROWNE 


Teacher, Sixth Grade, Main Street School, 
Huntington, New York 


sixth-graders recently 
O emerged from an absorb- 
ing experience. This included the 
writing of original poetry, set to 
original music and enhanced by 
original illustrations. Perhaps I 
should not have said emerged— 
which gives an impression of end- 
ing—because actually there seems 
to be no end to the girls’ and 
boys’ enthusiasm. 

We started off by reading po- 
ems of many types on dozens and 
dozens of topics. We read not 
only children’s poems but some 
carefully chosen adult poems as 
well. I read poems written by 
former pupils of mine to show 
what other children in the same 
grade could do. 

By this time five or six children 
had written poems. Those who 


were good at it needed no further 
encouragement. The majority, 
however, did just what some chil- 
dren always do—began thinking 
of words that would rhyme re- 
gardless of whether they made 
sense or not. In discussion, we 
decided that all the poems we had 
read had been written because the 
poet really had something to say. 
Next we discussed a variety of 
things that might be interesting 
material for poems. We noticed 
that, in some poems, lines one and 
two were made to rhyme; in oth- 
ers, lines two and four; in still 
others, lines three and six, and so 
on. We also noted that a poem 
does not need to rhyme at all. 
Then the poems began to come 
in thick and fast. While a few 
needed almost no revision, most 
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On these pages successful 
teachers present many ways 
of developing creative work. 


of them had a line here and there, 
put in just to rhyme, that had 
little meaning, or a line in which 
the meter was not quite right. 
We discussed these spots, and it 
often took two or three days for 
the pupil poets to think of ways 
to fix them. For example, in a 
very dainty poem about a prin- 
cess, the author had the princess 
eat pickled pike in order to 
achieve a rhyme with like. Final- 
ly, after several days, she dis- 
covered that she could use fond 
instead of like. Then for her 
rhyming line she wrote about a 
goldfish pond, which fitted much 
better into her poem. 

Some pupils were still unable 
to get beyond the first two or 
four lines. Through saying to 
them, “What happened after 
that?” or “I feel as though you 
had left your thought unfin- 


_ished,” I finally succeeded in get- 


ting at least one poem from every 
one of the thirty-four members 
of the class. 

About this time someone sug- 
gested that we might illustrate 
our poems and make a book to 
send to an English school with 
which we had been correspond- 
ing. As Parents’ Night was draw- 
ing near, we decided to make two 
booklets so that we could display 
one on that occasion. At the sug- 
gestion of our art supervisor, we 
made our Parents’ Night book 
large in size—18” x 24”. Even 
at that it became so thick that 
we had to issue it in two sections. 

While we were working on the 
poem book, our turn to take 
charge of music assembly came 
along. As some children had dis- 
covered that their poems could be 
sung to tunes they knew, we de- 
cided to divide into groups and 
sing seven of our original poems 
to familiar tunes. 

I had been wishing that we 
could try to write original music 
for some of our poems, but I did 
not have sufficient musical back- 
ground to handle such a project, 
and I hesitated to ask the mu- 
sic supervisor for help because I 
thought it would take too’ much 
of her time. However, she must 
have read my mind, because she 
came to me after our music 
assembly and asked whether we 


would like to try writing our 
own music. The class cocked a 
receptive ear and suspended judg- 
ment pending further informa- 
tion. 

The. music supervisor explained 
to the class how certain notes are 
accented in music just as certain 
syllables are accented. in poetry. 
She helped several children to 
discover what measure signature 
would be necessary in writing 
music for their poems. Then 
she asked whether anyone could 


Beverly illustrated her song like this. 


think of a tune. Betty hummed 
one, which was then written on 
the blackboard. We found that 
it fitted the first line of one of 
the poems Gladys had written. 
Soon Elizabeth, Charles, and Tom 
had hummed the other three lines 
to complete the stanza. 

Then the music supervisor left, 
and the children went to work by 
themselves. Six of them finished 
planning their tunes that same 
afternoon. As a child thought 
of a phrase, he decided on a cer- 
tain spot for do, and wrote down 
the notes as well as he could so 
that they would not be forgotten 
before he could get help in put- 
ting it all down in the right key. 
In the end there were twenty- 
two original tunes. 

A fairy tale would conclude: 
“And so ended our poem book.” 
If I said that, it would be a fairy 
tale, for poems continue to come 
in daily. If we need a poem for 
a special occasion, I just express 
the wish, and in fifteen or twen- 
ty minutes it arrives. We even 


wrote a play about our activity 
for an assembly program. 


Drawing Pictures—II 


ANNA DUNSER 


Director of Art, Maplewood-Richmond Heights Schools, 
Maplewood, Missouri 


ouNG children usually are 
satisfied with what they 
draw. They neither desire nor 
need specific techniques—except 
for such general comments as, 
“Aren't you going to finish the 
garden?” or “How well Marie has 
filled the paper!” But as pupils 
grow older, they become dissatis- 
fied with their art work and very 
critical of their ability to draw. 
Experience has shown the value 
of certain devices in restoring 
confidence during this period. 

Older children often become 
discouraged because of their in- 
ability to draw people. One 
means of helping them is to have 
a child stand up before the class 
and ask the other children to note 
the size of the head, the length 
of the arms and legs, the direc- 
tion of the shoulder lines, and the 
size of the body as compared with 
the size of the head. 

The children learn, too, by 
studying their own bodies. If a 
child raises his hand high above 
his head, or thrusts it deep into 
his pocket, or slaps his thigh, he 
begins to realize how long his arm 
is, compared with the total length 
of his body. If, he moves his 
hand down the side of his head 
to the shoulder, and follows the 
line of the shoulder outward, he 
realizes that his neck is almost as 
wide as his head, and that the 
shoulders are definitely horizontal 
lines of appreciable length. 

After all these efforts, some of 
the arms will reach scarcely below 
the belt, and shoulders will often 
be nonexistent—but if the chil- 
dren have begun to gain confi- 
dence, the purpose of the lesson 
has been accomplished. 

Pupils’ difficulty may be in get- 
ting the position of the body, 
rather than its proportions. Do 
not have one child pose while the 
others draw. Instead ask several 
children, in quick succession, to 
demonstrate a pose so that the 
pupils may see that all persons are 
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not alike. They do not stand or 
walk alike. 

The sitting position is difficult 
for children to show. If one 
child after another is observed sit- 
ting in a chair, side view, the pu- 
pils will get the feel of it. The 
legs may be drawn too short from 
the hips to the knees, but if the 
figure fits into the space it is sup- 
posed to occupy, you may feel 
satisfied at this time. 

As another aid, the teacher may 
draw quickly on the blackboard 
many figures in many positions, 
If these are drawn with chalk in 
solid masses (no outlines), it will 
be easy to decorate them with 
stripes or dots; the colors will go 
on over the solid masses already 
put in. Such figures, drawn 
quickly and freely, will inspire 
the children. 

In helping her pupils to por- 
tray action, the teacher talks with 
them to get them into the right 
mood. If they feel a running 
position or a jumping effort, they 
can reproduce it. It is not at all 
uncommon to see children stand 
and take the various positions to 
get the feel of them before they 
start their pictures. They may 
even zoom and hum when they 
draw airplanes. . 

When pupils attempt to make 
running figures, these often do 
not appear to be running. If 
help is asked for, the teacher sug- 
gests a race. Several children go 
to the blackboard, and each one 
tries to draw a person running 
very fast. The other children act 
as judges to decide who wins the 
race. They try to determine why 
some figures seem to be going 
faster than others. They note the 
length and the distance between 
the legs. A forward thrust of 
the body and swinging arms help 
to give a feeling of speed. 

At times the ‘children are not 
concerned with faces at all. If 
the composition includes several 
comparatively (Continued on page 64) 
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a dome-shaped jramework of saplings. 


EFORE introducing this unit 
B on Indians, the teacher first 
made a study of her pupils and 
their environment. She observed 
their special interests and listed 
them. She referred to that part 
of the state course of study which 
pertained to her grade. An out- 
line made by the county super- 
visors also helped her in planning 
her work. When she decided 
that a unit on Indians would be 
acceptable from the standpoint of 
pupil interest and state require- 
ments, she selected and listed pos- 
sible activities and checked them 
with the aims of education. She 
compiled a bibliography and or- 
ganized an outline to help her. 


APPROACH 


The teacher asked the pupils 
what race of people they would 
like to study about. Because of 
her previous observations she was 
not surprised when two thirds of 
the group replied, “Indians.” 


PROCEDURE 


The teacher then asked her pu- 
pils to name some of the things 
that they wished to know about 
Indians. The pupils made a list. 


They agreed that, in order to 
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Ojibway Indians, on whose mythology the poem of Hiawatha is based, gath- 
ered wild rice in this primitive manner. 


Forest Indians built wigwams of large overlapping pieces of bark, covering 


American Museum of Natural History 


Courtesy, Museum of the American Indian 


be systematic, some grouping of 
the topics would be necessary. 
This they accomplished with the 
teacher’s help. 

The girls and boys wanted to 
work individually, so each child 
had one or more topics on which 
to report. They decided to find 
the answers by (1) asking people, 
and (2) reading from books. 

A few days were devoted to re- 
search and a few more to the oral 
delivery of the topics in the fol- 
lowing outline. 


SUBJECT MATTER OUTLINE 


A. Foods. 
1. Corn. 
2. Game. 
B. Homes. 
1. Types of shelter. 
a) Tepee. 
b) Pueblo. 
c) Hogan. 
d) Long house. 
2. Reservations. 
C. Recreation. 
1. Games and contests. . 
2. Storytelling. 
D. Religion and customs. 
1. Totem poles. 
2. Peace-pipe ceremony. 
3. Medicine men. 
4. Symbolic music and dancing. 
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A FOURTH GRADE 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


SERENA M. GILBERT 
Teacher, Fourth Grade, Public School, New Hope, Virginia 


E. Transportation. 

1. Canoes. 

2. Travois. 
F. Clothing materials and orna- 
ments. 

Skins. 

Wool. 

Cotton. 

Beads. 

Feathers. 

. Work. 

Making tools and weapons. 
Raising food crops and cotton. 
Hunting. 

Fishing. 

Beadwork. 

Raising sheep. 

Basketry. 
. Blanket weaving. 

. Curing skins and making 
clothing and shelter of them. 
10. Pottery making. 

11. Jewelry making. 

The teacher wanted the chil- 
dren to learn that the influences 
of environment affect primitive 
peoples greatly, and that North 
American Indians can be classified 
in certain large groups based on 
environmental differences. So she 
added the following to the chil- 
dren’s outline. 

H. General groups of Indians. 
1. Plains Indians. 

. Forest Indians. 

. Indians of the Southwest. 

. Northwest Coast Indians. 


AN OUTSTANDING 
ACTIVITY 


One of the children said, “We 
need some place where we can go 
and read about Indians when we 
want to.” A discussion followed 
and it was decided to arrange a 
library corner. 

The table we had was too high, 
so the legs were sawed off. Then 
the table was painted and sten- 
ciled with original designs by the 
pupils. The superintendent pro- 
vided chairs, for which the pupils 
made cushioned seats and backs. 
A bookcase and a magazine rack 
were donated. Rugs made with 
Indian designs by two pupils be- 
came the floor covering. One of 
the boys brought an orange crate 
which was painted to match the 
other furnishings and used as an 
extra bookcase. 

There were only a few books in 
our library, but the children lent 
some of their own, and patrons 


> we N 


sent in others. A public program 
was given, and the proceeds were 
used for the purchase of more 
books. 

To meet a need for some means 
of quickly locating specific infor- 
mation, a subject-index card file 
was made. Each card had on it 
the name of a book, the name of 
its author, and chapters or pages 
where certain aspects of a subject 
were to be found. 

The library corner became a 
favorite spot, and a permanent 
part of the schoolroom. 


OTHER ACTIVITIES 


A. Activities in which all chil- 
dren participated. 

1. Playing Indian games. 

2. Reading Indian legends. 

3. Telling Indian stories. 

4. Reading about and discussing 
the education of Indian children. 
§. Writing a story about how the 
Indian taught the white man to 
raise crops. 

6. Doing Indian war dances. 

7. Planning and presenting an 
Indian program. 

8. Writing a play. 

9. Casting, costuming, and creat- 
ing scenery for the play. 

10. Writing invitations to an ex- 
hibit of Indian handwork made 
by the pupils. 

11. Singing Indian songs. 

B. Other activities suitable for all 
the children. 

1. Arranging a bulletin board. 

2. Composing Indian poems. 

3. Making a health chart. 

4. Creating designs similar to 
Indian designs. 

§. Making a frieze of Indian life. 
C. Group activities. 

The children were divided into 
groups. Each group engaged in 
one or more of these activities. 

1. Making pottery. 

2. Making miniature totem poles. 
3. Making bows and arrows. 

4. Constructing a model Indian 
village. 

D. Other activities in which these 
groups were free to engage. 

1. Making cornhusk dolls. 

2. Making wampum belts. 

3. Making Indian baskets. 

4. Making bead designs. 

E. Activities from which indi- 
viduals were required to choose. 
1. Writing an original story. 

2. Reading a book about Indians. 
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STUDIES 


Fwing Galloway 


This Pueblo Indian is painting characteristic geometric designs on bowls that have 
been molded of native-clay coils by hand and baked in a primitive kiln. 


3. Drawing a picture of Indian 
life. 

4. Making a booklet. 

F. Optional activities. 

1. Making moccasins. 

2. Making toy papoose strapped 
to cradle board. 

3. Making bow and arrows. 

4. Making paper rugs. 

§. Making a feather headdress. 


OUTCOMES 


A. Specifically, the unit— 

1. Developed an appreciation for, 
and a more sympathetic under- 
standing of, the Indians. 

2. Stimulated a desire to learn 
more about the Indians. 

3. Paved the way for increased 
appreciation of other races. 


Ewing Gallowa 


Ewing Calloway 


The general survey of Indians given here may well 
lead to an intensive study of one special group. 


The Indians of Taos Pueblo, New Mexico, have 
adopted clothes, conveyances, and customs of 
the white men while they continue to live in a 
communal dwelling that housed their ancestors. 


B. In general, the unit— 

1, Motivated individual thinking. 
2. Helped to create a pleasant 
classroom atmosphere. 


EVALUATIONS 


Teacher and pupils evaluated 
the unit during its progress as 
well as at the end. Tests were 
given when a certain part had 
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Basketry is an art as well as a craft 
practiced by Hopi Indians. Orig- 
inally baskets were made only 
for their own use. Now many are 
sold to tourists and retail stores. 


been completed. The pupils, with 
the teacher, referred to the course 
of study to check attitudes, gen- 
eralizations, and appreciations. 

During the progress of the 
unit, signs of co-operation and 
willingness to share were evident, 
and the teacher felt sure that the 
pupils were learning valuable les- 
sons in group living. 
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Matching Nursery Rhymes 


MARGARET E. PARRY 
Principal, Second Ward School, Homestead, Pennsylvania 


Match the first and second lines 
of these Mother Goose rhymes. 
1. Hey! diddle, diddle, the 
cat and the fiddle, 
2. Baa, baa, black sheep, have 
you any wool? 


3. Jack and Jill went up the, 


hill, 

4. Hickory, dickory, dock, 

§. Little Boy Blue, come blow 
your horn, 

6. Old King Cole was a merry 
old soul, 

7. Ding, dong, bell, Pussy’s in 
the well! 

8. Sing a song of sixpence, a 
pocket full of rye; 
9. Wee Willie 
through the town, 

10. Little Miss Muffet 


Winkie runs 


11. Higgledy, 
black hen, 

a. Who put her in? 
Tommy Green. 

b. Upstairs and downstairs in 
his nightgown, 

c. The mouse ran up the clock; 

d. Yes, marry, have I, three 
bags full; 

e. To fetch a pail of water; 

f. A merry old soul was he. 

g. The sheep’s in the meadow, 
the cow’s in the corn. 

h. She lays eggs for gentle- 
men; 

i. Four and twenty blackbirds 
baked in a pie; — 

j. Sat on a tuffet, 

k. The cow jumped over the 
moon; (For key, see page 61) 


piggledy, my 


Little 


The British Isles 


WADE CUDEBACK 
Teacher of Geography, West Junior High School, Ashtabula, Ohio 


I. Read the following paragraph 
carefully. At the end is a list of 
related sentences. Some are true 
and some are false. If a sentence 
is true, write T after its number; 
if it is false, write F after its 
number. 

Southwesterly winds blow on 
the surface of the West Wind 
Drift, which is warm water from 
the Gulf Stream, and force it 
northward. In this way, vast 
quantities of warm water flow 
against the west coasts of Great 


_ Britain afid Ireland, and although 


most places in the British Isles are 
farther north than Regina and 
Winnipeg in Canada, in many of 
them the January temperatures 
are above freezing. The same 
winds which cause the West 
Wind Drift blow from the west 
and southwest over the British 
Isles. 

1. This paragraph suggests that 
the British Isles would not be a 
good place to live in because of 
the extreme cold. 

2. It would be warmer in the 
British Isles in summer if they-did 


Did you know that 
England imports all 
the raw cotton she 


uses in manufacturing? 
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as the narrator of 


Did you know that 
Mother Goose was in- 


vented by a Frenchman, 


not get winds from the west and 
southwest. 
_ 3. Mild winters and cool sum- 


_ mers are general in the British 


Isles. 

4. The British Isles probably 
have rain only in the summer- 
time. 

5. The British Isles have a ma- 
rine type of climate. , 

6. The British Isles have the 
same kind of winter that cities 
like Regina and Port Nelson in 
Canada have. 

7. The British Isles must be 


very dry in the summertime. 


Il. Copy the numbers of the sen- 
tences describing landscape views 
that come to mind when one 
thinks of the Irish Free State. 

1. A land of cattle, oats, hay, 
potatoes, swine, and sheep. 

2. Fine highways connecting 
many large cities. 

3. Rugged mountains. 

4. A land of small farms and 
few cities. 

§. Wide rivers and high water- 
falls. 

6. Well-watered pasture lands. 


III. Read carefully each of the 
following. If a sentence is true 
of the LANCASHIRE region of 
the British Isles, put an L after 
the number of that statement; if 
true of the YORKSHIRE area, 
put a Y; if true of the SOUTH 
WALES areca, put an S$; and if 
the sentence is not true of any of 
these three regions, put an X after 
its number. 

1. This region is suitable for 
sheep raising. 

2. Most of the cotton-cloth 
mills and factories of this region 
are located on the western side of 
the Pennines Chain, to take ad- 
vantage of the damp climate. 


3. The importation of cotton 
and the manufacturing of cotton 
goods is the great industry of this 
region. 

4. In this district there is a 
great cotton-growing area. 

§. The coal mines of this re- 
gion are within easy distance of 
the ocean and the loaded cars 
have a downhill haul to the coast. 

6. Many of the people in this 
region earn their living by work- 
ing in woolen mills. 

7. This area contains the larg- 
est city of the British Isles. 

8. Large quantities of coal are 
exported from this area. 


IV. If one of the following is a 
true fact regarding the NORTH- 
EASTERN INDUSTRIAL dis- 
trict of the British Isles, put an 
N after the number of that sen- 
tence; if it is true of the BLACK 
COUNTRY, put a B; if true of 
the LONDON area, put an L; if 
true of the GLASGOW area, put 
a G; and if the sentence is not 
true of any of these four regions, 
put an X after its number. 

1. This region manufactures 
large products such as railroad 
cars and automobiles. 

2. This area is probably the 
most important shipbuilding area 
in the world. 

3. This area contains the Tees 
and the Tyne rivers. 

4. This area is the trading cen- 
ter of England. 

5. The linen-textile industry is 
centered within this district. 

6. In this area, common sights 
are: blast furnaces, refuse dumps, 
mine shafts, dirty-looking canals, 
and hundreds of factories and 
smoking chimneys. 

7. In early times men_ built 
wooden ships to carry away coal 
found near the seacoast. Later 
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MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


Did you know that 


rich iron-ore deposits were dis- 
covered within this area. 

8. This region has steam coal 
of fine quality. 

9. It is natural that railroads in 
Great Britain should be centered 
within this area. 


V. Copy the numbers of the sen- 
tences that are true of the British 
Isles. 

1. There is much mountainous 
land in England. 

2. Much of the land in Scot- 
land and Wales is mountainous. 

3. Wales is rich in minerals. 


all the Great Lakes 


drain into the 


St. Lawrence River? 


4. Millions of people on the is- 
lands are engaged in farming. 

§. Scotland has many lakes, 

6. England is a great manufac- 
turing country. 

7. Abundant supplies of coal 
are mined in Wales. 

8. Chief exports from Great 
Britain in normal times are cot- 
ton manufactures, iron and steel 
manufactures, woolen manufac- 
tures, and coal. 

9. Great Britain includes Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Eire. 

10. The Irish Free State includes 
all Ireland. (For key, see page 61) 


The Great Lakes 


HELEN CROSS FORD 


Teacher, Fourth Grade, Public School, Middle Ri 


Answer these questions. 

1. Which is the largest of the 
Great Lakes? 

2. Which lake _ lies 
within the United States? 

3. How is the internationak 
boundary between the United 
States and Canada determined 
when it passes through the lakes? 

4. What canal connects Lake 
Erie and Lake Ontario? 

§. What disadvantage have the 
lakes as a waterway? 

6. What is one advantage of 
shipping by water? 

7. What three products consti- 
tute a large part of the freight 
shipped on the lakes? 

8. The men who discovered the 
Great Lakes were of what nation- 
ality? 

9. Which group of missionaries 
exerted a powerful influence over 
the Indians of the Great Lakes 
region? 


wholly 


River, Maryland 


10. What was the leading oc- 
cupation in this region in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies? 

11. When did lumbering be- 
come an important industry in 
the region? 

12. When was the Erie Canal 
completed? 

13. What is the enlarged Eric 
Canal called? 

14. Which is the smallest of 
the Great Lakes? 

15. What does the name Mich- 
igan signify? 

16. What is the largest arm of 
Lake Michigan? 

. 17. Why is navigation on Lake 
Erie particularly dangerous? 

18. What bay lies on the east 
side of Lake Huron? 

19. Where is there a national 
park in the Great Lakes region? 

20. Where on the lakes are 
there two canals, one on the 


Canadian side and one on the 
American side? 

21. How much higher is Lake 
Erie than Lake Ontario? 

22. What famous islands are 
partly in the United States and 
partly in Canada? 

23. Which state has shores on 
four of the five lakes? Name the 
lakes. 

24. What cities are at the up- 
per end of (a) Lake Superior, 
(b) Lake Erie, (c) Lake Ontario? 

25. Which is the deepest lake? 


26. What world-famous scenic 
attraction is on the Great Lakes 
route? 

27. Name five ports on the 
Great Lakes, not already included 
in this test, and tell what you 
would like to see in each if you 
were to visit it. 

28. How many lakes are bor- 
dered by four states? Name the 
lakes. 

29. Which lake saw important 
naval engagements in the War of 
1812? (For key, see page 61) 


Governmental Terms 


MARTHA RUSSELL 
Teacher, Buda Rural School, Beeler, Kansas 


Match the terms in the numbered 
list with their explanations in the 
lettered list. There are more ex- 
planations than you need. 

1. verdict 13. U.S. Congress 
2. tax 14, Bill of 

3. police Rights 
4. statute 15. government 
§. budget 16. legal tender 
6 
7 
8 


. fine 17. government 

. felorry bonds 

. bill 18. the presi- 
9. trespass dent 
10. suffrage 19. voting ma- 
11. bail chine 


12. naturalization 

a. a payment of money im- 
posed as punishment for an of- 
fense 

b. the right to vote 

c. the first ten Amendments to 
the Constitution 

d. money which is legal for the 
payment of obligations 

e. an estimate of government 
income and expenditure over a 
definite period 

f. our national lawmaking body 


g. unlawful entrance upon the 
land of another person » 

h. the established form of po- 
litical administration 

i, a charge on persons or prop- 
erty to meet government expenses 

j. a force of officers ers 
to preserve order 

k. our safest investment 

l. security (usually monetary) 
given for the appearance of an 
accused person for trial if free 
until then 

m. a grave offense against law 

n. the chief executive officer in 
our republic 

0. a device to ensure secrecy in 
voting 

p. the procedure by which an 
alien becomes a citizen 

q. the decision of a jury 

r. a proposed law as drafted 

s. the process of impeachment 

t. a system whereby repre- 
sentatives are elected in propor- 
tion to the number of voters 

u. a law enacted by a legisla- 
tive body (For key, see page 61) 
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ENUINE concern for the wel- 
fare of all the children of 
the community—not just during 
the hours they are in school but 
during all the hours of every day 
—led our principal to organize a 
Child Care Center and put it into 
operation a year ago last June. 
Like any other department of a 
school, the Child Care Center 
must have the wholehearted sup- 
port of the principal or other 
school head if it is to be a success. 
Under the provisions of the 
Lanham Act, Child Care Centers 
for preschool and school children 
are being established throughout 
the United States as a wartime 
measure. Although they are sup- 
ported largely by federal funds, 
parents pay a small amount for 
each child’s meals and care. 

Our public-school nurse was 
the first one to recognize the part 
a Child Care Center could play 
not only in the school but in the 
community as a whole, because 
she understood better than any- 
one else the home conditions in 
our village as well as the chil- 
dren’s physical needs. Mothers 
who rise at an early hour to go to 
work in a war plant are not able 
to prepare a nourishing break fast 
for their children and see that 
they eat it. There just isn’t time! 
Neither are they able to see that 
the children are washed, dressed, 
and properly combed. It is a 
physical impossibility. 

Many of the children arrive at 
our Center at seven o'clock and 
some a little earlier. One of the 
most important duties of the per- 
son in charge at that time is to 
see that they are well fed and 
groomed before they go to their 
classrooms for the regular school- 
work. As all teachers know, the 
child who has eaten a hot nour- 
ishing breakfast and who is 
washed, combed, and polished is 
usually ready to do a good day’s 
work, and is less likely to cause 
disciplinary troubles than the 
child who breakfasted on dough- 
nuts and coffee, and washed and 
dressed himself with little or no 
adult supervision. 

For the sake of the individual 
and the group, the nurse checks 
all the children in the Center be- 
fore they go to their classrooms. 
If necessary, a child is isolated be- 
fore he can mingle with the rest 
of the pupils in his grade. 

Both of these services have led 
to an improvement in the health 
of all the children in the school, 
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HAZEL L. SIMMONS 
Director, Child Care Center, Public Schools, New York Mills, New York 


Does your community feel the need of providing 
all-day care for some of its children? Read here 
what one town is doing, aided by government funds. 


Girls and boys always enjoy a story hour, and the children at the 
New York Mills Child Care Center are no exception to the rule. 


Notice especially the absorbed expression on the children’s faces 
as they receive some preliminary instruction in a creative-art project. 


and in several instances to better 
scholarship among the children of 
the Center. 

One example of the integration 
of the Center with the school is 
the cafeteria. All the children in 
the Center eat in the school cafe- 
teria, though they have their own 
menu and their own tables. The 
older girls often set the tables and 
help to serve the primary chil- 
dren. This gives them valuable 
preparation for the homemaking 
courses which they will take later 
in school. They also help to plan 
the menus, and, as the meals must 
be carefully balanced, they learn 
considerable about food values. 
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Our Child Care Center has its 
own library, consisting of books 
chosen by the school librarian. 
There is a daily story hour im- 
mediately following the noon 
meal, sometimes in the Center 
itself but often outdoors when 
the weather permits. During this 
time, one of the assistants or one 
of the older children may read to 
the group. Frequently each child 
prefers to read to himself from 
some book which he finds par- 
ticularly interesting. 

This period is enjoyed by all 
the children. But its greatest 
value is in providing a quiet time 
for supervised pleasure reading, 


OUR CHILD CARE 


an activity often impossible in 
the busy classroom. 

Late afternoon is an excel- 
lent time for painting, freehand 
sketching, or clay modeling. The 
school art teacher often volun- 
teers ‘to supervise the children for 
a while. Much freedom is per- 
mitted in these activities. 

The boys who take the school 
courses in shopwork have mended 
toys, painted furniture, and done 
various other things outside of 
class to help us. So far, no way 
has been found to repay the boys 
for this service, but they have 
seemed very happy in assisting us, 
and perhaps their feeling of being 
useful has been sufficient reward. 

The playground equipment, as 
well as the toys and games pur- 
chased with our funds, is used 
freely by all the girls and boys of 
the school. We frequently have 
parties to which each member of 
the Center invites a guest. The 
result is a noisy crowd that fills 
the room to overflowing, but the 
children thoroughly enjoy these 
affairs. 

Often the children in the Cen- 
ter who need help outside the 
classroom come to their “Center 
teacher” for assistance. As the 
Center personnel is usually made 
up of former teachers with class- 
room experience, they are always 
glad to help in this way. The 
children seem to enjoy doing 
“homework” here, or playing 
school with one of the older girls 
as “teacher.” 

The summer session has a more 
elaborate program. It includes 
the usual activities of a vacation 
school, such as craft work, swim- 
ming, and outdoor play. 

So far, the children who attend 
our Center are definitely from 
domes where the parents care 
what happens to their children 
during the time they themselves 
are away. The mothers and fa- 
thers who are in most need of the 
service are slowest to avail them- 
selves of it. Some way will have 
to be found to bring the neglect- 
ed children to places where they 
can be given proper food and 
care. Perhaps this will come 
about by education, perhaps even 
by legislation, but it most certain- 
ly will come sooner or later. As 
the value of the Child Care Cen- 
ter becomes more and more ap- 
parent, it seems clear that this or 
a similar project should become a 
regular part of the program of 
every elementary school. 
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Nicholas Maes 
“YOUNG GIRL PEELING APPLES” 


AN ART APPRECIATION LESSON 


HARRIET GARRELS 
‘Supervisor of Art, Public Schools, Washington, D.C. 


PRESENTING THE PICTURE 


Many of you will be helping to prepare 
the Thanksgiving dinner this year because 
the grownups are so busy. Perhaps you 
have already learned how to cook some 
foods, such as applesauce. If you have 
helped to make it before at ‘school or at 
home, you know that peeling apples is not 
hard work. In fact it is really quite fun. 

In seventeenth-century Holland, home 
of the girl in this picture, apples (and in 
fact all fruits) were special treats rather 


than ordinary features of the diet, as we 
now regard them. One reason for this 
was that the country had few orchards, 
and it was hard to import fruit from oth- 
er countries, because refrigerated cars and 
ships were not yet being used. When a 
Dutch housewife served fruit, it was usu- 
ally at supper, together with sweet and 
salty crackers and tea. Perhaps this girl 
is paring apples to be cooked and served 
as a treat at that favorite meal. 


THE STORY OF THE PICTURE 


We must not disturb this Dutch miss 
who is so absorbed in her work. She 
doesn’t seem to know that we are in the 
room. What can she be thinking about? 


‘Probably about something commonplace, 


such as the apple cake she will bake 
when she has peeled enough apples. 

How natural she looks! The picture is 
almost like a snapshot. Cameras were 
really not needed in Holland when there 
were artists like Nicholas Maes. He has 
given us a glimpse into a simple Dutch 
home of long ago. Perhaps it was his own, 
and this girl a member of his household. 

We see only part of the room. That 
brings us very close to the central figure. 
A jog in the wall, making a corner, limits 
the space and creates an intimate and cozy 
atmosphere. 

Where does the light come from? 
Though we cannot see a window, we 
know that it is near. The light gives a 
feeling of warmth and companionship. In 
Holland, people have always appreciated 
every ray of sunshine because there is so 
much misty, rainy weather. Dutch genre 
painters usually put sunlight into their in- 
terior scenes, realizing that without it the 
pictures would look very somber. 

With your finger, can you show just 
where the light ends and the shadows be- 
gin? Maes’s masterly blending of light 
and shadow proves that he was a pupil of 
Rembrandt. 

Name everything on which the light 
falls. Don’t forget the mellow walls. Are 
you puzzled by something you see on the 
wall? It is an old-fashioned lamp, to hold 
oil and a wick—much like lamps the Pil- 


grims had. It could not have given much 
light or made the evenings seem very 
cheerful. Even by daylight we see that 
the room, though comfortable, is not gay. 

How old do you think this serious girl 
is? Though she appears older, she is prob- 
ably still in her teens. The young women 
whom Maes painted were usually rather 
plain-looking. Young Dutch women of 
long ago did not try to look beautiful or 
glamorous. Notice how simply the girl’s 
hair is arranged. But she has given it one 
gay touch. What is it? Do you like the 
glowing red of her sleeves? Maes was es- 
pecially fond of red and used beautiful 
shades of it for the sleeves or jacket of 
almost every woman whom he painted. 

How skillfully the artist has painted 
the red rug on the table! -We can al- 
most feel its texture and weight. The 
pattern adds interest to the picture since 
everything else is plain. 

Because Nicholas Maes and other genre 
painters chose to depict small incidents of 
Dutch life, rather than large historical or 
romantic subjects, they are sometimes 
called the “Little Dutch Masters.” , 

This scene shows how perfectly Maes 
understood, and helped to preserve for all 
time, the quiet, contented home life of the 
Holland that he knew. If you were to 
give the picture another title, what would 
it be? You might decide on a phrase which 
included one or more of the following 
words: simple, familiar, homelike. 


LOCATION OF THE ORIGINAL: 
METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART, 
New York 


THE ARTIST 


Nicholas Maes (mahz) was one of «he 
numerous Hollanders of the seventeenth 
century to whom good fairies must have 
given paintbrushes when they were born, 
The Netherlands produced a great many 
talented artists during that period. 

Little is known of Maes’s life from his 
birth in 1632 at Dordrecht until 1650, 
when he went to Amsterdam. to study 
with Rembrandt. Undoubtedly at some 
time during that period the lad received 
elementary training in drawing. 

-Dufing his four years in Rembrandt's 
studio he came to be one of that artist’s 
most gifted pupils. Under the master’s 
influence he developed a superior tech- 
nique in depicting light and shadow, and 
coloring as fine as Rembrandt’s own. 

For ten splendid years Maes painted 
delightful genre pictures—quiet interiors 
showing incidents of Dutch home life— 
old women spinning, an idle servant girl, 
an old woman paring apples, and so on. 
These early pictures were his best. 

About 1660 he went to visit Antwerp 
to meet other famous living artists and see 
their works. He may have concluded that 
he’ could make more money by following 
the example of these men and painting 
portraits of persons who could pay him 
well. At any rate, he began to do por- 
traits in a rather commonplace, uninter- 
esting way. All traces of Rembrandt’s 
influence disappeared. 

The style of Maes’s later paintings is 
utterly unlike that of his exquisite little 
genre pictures, but the flattering, smooth 
portraits made the artist popular and rich. 
In 1678 he returned to Amsterdam where 
he spent fifteen pleasant, prosperous years 
before his death in 1693. 

For a hundred years or more, little was 
heard of the work of Maes. Early in the 
nineteenth century people began again to 
admire his scenes of Dutch home life. 

“Young Girl Peeling Apples” was for a 
time in the possession of Benjamin Altman, 
a New York merchant and art collector. 
At his death in 1913 it went with the rest 
of his collection to the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art in New York. 


AN ART EXPERIENCE 


For Thanksgiving, make and decorate 
an apron for Mother to wear while work- 
ing in the kitchen or serving dinner. ' 

Use one strip of muslin 12” x 48”. One 
quarter of the distance from one end, cut 
a hole for the head to go through. Finish 
this opening with bias binding. Hem the 
end of the longer portion. Sew a yard 
of tape across the end of the shorter por- 
tion. This is to be brought around the 
waist to the front and tied, to hold the 
longer portion in place. 

Decorate with crayon design of apples 
and leaves at the neckline and hem. Bear 
down hard with the crayons to make the 
colors very bright. Press the apron on the 
wrong side with a warm iron, 
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RAYMOND H. OSTRANDER 
Principal, Herkimer High School, Herkimer, New York 
with 
THEO ROSSNEY 
Teacher, Fourth Grade, Caledonia High School, Caledonia, New York 


AT HOME 


A. How to avoid falls, 

1. Keep toys off the floor. 

2. Keep stairs free from clutter. 
3. Always use the handrail. 

4. Watch out for loose stair pads 
and for holes in carpets. 

§. Use a safe stepladder when 
you need to reach high. 

6. Turn on a light in a dark hall 
or before going up or down steps. 
7. Mop up grease or water that is 
spilled on the floor. 

8. Walk carefully on polished 
floors. 

9. Never push against a window 
screen. 

10. Be careful not to slip when 
getting out of the bathtub. 

B. Things to remember about 
electricity. 

1, Always have dry hands, and 
stand where it is dry, when 
touching an electric switch 

2. Watch all electric wires and 
plugs and equipment for broken 
connections. 

3. Keep fingers out of sockets. 
4. Do not set electric equipment 
against metal. 

§. Never turn on an electric light 
or appliance while you are in con- 
tact with a radiator or any other 
metal through which the current 
could be grounded. 

6. Disconnect an electric flatiron 
or other appliance when it is not 
in use. 

7. Do not run cords under a rug 
or leave them where they can be 
tripped over. 


C. In the kitchen. ° 
1. Matches. 
a) Keep them away from 


younger children. 

b) Older children should learn 
their proper care and use. 

¢) Do not play with matches. 

d) Store unused matches in a 
safe container. 

e) Have a metal or glass con- 
tainer for used matches. 

f) When looking for some- 
thing in the dark, use a flashlight 
instead of matches. 

2. Stoves. 

a) Keep cooking dishes away 
from the edge of the stove. 

b) Keep handles of pans out of 
the reach of small children. 

c) Turn teakettle so spout is 
toward the back of the stove. 

d) Watch to see that nothing 
boils ovér onto the stove. 

e) Know what to do when fat 
or food catches fire. . 

f) See that burners on gas 
stove are not opened accidentally. 
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On this page we complete the check list on safety 
begun last month. The list is a practical contri- 
\ bution to an adequate program of safety education. 


g) If you smell gas escaping, . 


open an outside door or a win- 
dow. Try to determine the source 
of the leak, but do not light a 
match. 
4) Do not start wood or coal 
fires with kerosene or gasoline. 
i) Keep ashes in a safe place. 
j) See that curtains do not 
blow into an open flame. 
3. Hot liquids. 
a) Never leave a pail or kettle 
of very hot water on the floor. 
b) Fill container only about 
three-fourths full when carrying 
hot liquids. 


Combustion. 


1. Keep oily rags in a closed 
metal container. 
2. Remember that celluloid arti- 
cles catch fire easily. 

3. Keep cellar and attic cleared of 
rubbish that might burn easily. 
4. Have a knowledge of the dan- 
gers of using gasoline or similar 
fluids for cleaning. 

§. Learn how to use a fire ex- 
tinguisher. 

E. Sharp tools and other objects. 
1. Learn the correct way to*use 
knives and scissors. 

2. Keep sharp tools in a safe 
place. 

3. Pass pointed objects with the 
points toward yourself. 

4. Dispose of broken glass and 
tin cans carefully to prevent cuts. 
§. Learn the correct way to cut 
with a knife and to use an ax. 
F. Miscellaneous. 

1. Watch for small bones in food. 
2. Never point a gun at anyone; 
indeed, never touch a, gun. 

3. Toys which shoot peas and 


. other missiles are dangerous. 


4. Take care of ‘every scratch and 
blister to prevent infection. 

5. Always read the label on a 
bottle before opening it. 

6. Mark all poisons, and keep 
them away from young children. 
7. Have a knowledge of first aid 
for cuts, burns, bruises. 

8. Keep a screen in front*of a 
fireplace. 

9, When in a parked car, have a 
window open if engine is going. 
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SEASONAL SAFETY 


A. Safety in the winter. 

1. Choose a safe place to slide. 
2. Do not touch the steel part of 
a sled with your lips or tongue. 
3. Keep snow out of your mouth. 
4. Watch out for falling icicles. 
§. Never hitch sleds to cars. 

6. Watch out for electric wires 
on the ground after an ice storm. 
7. Skate only in safe places. 

8. Do not bump other skaters. 
9. Keep steps and walks free 
from ice. 

10. Never throw snowballs into 
a crowd. 

11. Be sure that paper Christmas 
decorations cannot catch fire. 
12. Put out electric Christmas- 
tree lights when you are going 
away 4rom home. 

B. Safety in the spring. 

1. When playing ball, drop the 
bat, do not throw it. 


. 2. Play with a soft ball. 


3. Fasten roller skates securely. 
4. Walk, do not skate, across the 
street. 
§. Fly kites in the open, away 
from electric wires. 
6. Avoid swollen streams. 
7. Fish only in safe places. 
C. Safety in the summer. 
1. In boats, 

a) Go in boats only with 
someone you know and can trust. 

b) Never change seats in a 
small boat. 

c) Keep out of a canoe if you 
cannot swim. 
2. In the water. 

a) Learn how to swim. 

b) Choose a safe, supervised 
place. 

c) Go in before eating, or 
three hours after a meal. 

d) Have someone with you 
who can swim. 

e) Call for help only if there 
is a real need, never “in fun.” 
3. Eating and drinking. 

a) Eat only fruit that is ripe. 

b) Never eat wild berries un- 
less you know what they are. 

c) Never drink water from an 
unknown source. 


4. Hiking and camping., 


a) Know the safe way to build 
and put out a campfire. 

b) Know the danger of start- 
ing a forest fire. 

c) Know the best kind of 
clothing to wear while hiking. 

4 @) Do not hitchhike. Never 
accept rides with strangers. 

e) Keep out of houses being 
built, and out of old buildings. 

f) Avoid stirring up bees and 
hornets. 

g) Avoid getting severely sun- 
burned. 

hb) Watch out for dead limbs 
if you climb trees. 

i) High cliffs and swamps are 
hazardous. 

j) Learn to recognize poison 
ivy, poison oak, and other in- 
jurious weeds, 

k) Carry first-aid equipment 
when hiking. 

1) Know what to do during an 
electric storm. 
m) Caves and pits are unsafe 
places in which to play. 


REGIONAL SAFETY 


A, Safety in the country. 

1. Keep away from strange dogs 
and cats. 

2. Keep wells and cisterns prop- 
erly covered. 

3. Do not climb to high places. 
4. Do not play on loose hay and 
straw. 

§. Do not play with sharp-edged 
tools. 

6. Keep away from bulls or other 
dangerous animals. 

7. Read and heed printed-warn- 
ings attached to farm machinery. 
8. Be sure that hammers and axes 
are solid in their handles. 

9. Know what to do to avoid 
becoming lost in the woods. 
10. Know how to put a ladder in 
a safe position. 

11. Keep trapdoors closed. 

B. Safety in the city. 

Play at the playground. 
Never play in the street. 
Obey traffic regulations. 
Keep away from strange dogs. 
§. Do not catch rides on cars or 
trucks. 

6. Know what to do if you be- 
come lost. 
7. Keep 
tracks. 
8. Obey policemen and _ safety 
patrol officers. 

9. Observe bicycle safety rules. 


> Ne 


away from railroad 


EpitoriaL Norte: Part I of this check 
list, which appeared in the October 1944 
issue of THE INSTRUCTOR, was devoted to 
Safety at School, Safety on Streets and 
Highways, and Safety in the Autumn. 
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SAFETY SEATWORK Carrying Chairs 
FOR PRIMARY GRADES 
ILO MADDUX and KATHLEEN SMITH 
d Principal, Main Avenue Schools, Teacher, First School, 
yf 
4 a line ‘under the 
Naa right words. 
id 
i |. You carry your chair 
bs in front of you. 
i behind you. 
2. You carry your chair 
low. 
When you have to carry high. 
| your chair, 3. You carry your chair 
As you do in school, with one hand. 
Hold it low and “with both hands. 
in front of you— 4, When you carry a chair 
” That is a safety rule. | you should 
bee | walk fast. 
Make this picture. walk slowly. 
Draw a table. 
Write the word in the 
Draw a girl in a chair verse that rhymes with ; 
the table. school. 
vs: | Have her reading a book. Write ¢ before the | 
»- | Draw a picture of yourself letters in the box. What 
- carrying a chair is the word? 
to the table. 
ool 
aa | Color the picture. : 
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Spelling Study 


MINNIE B. FORD 


, Supervisor of Practice Teaching, Mississippi Southern College, 
Hattiesburg, Mississippi 


PELLING is taught to enable 
S the pupil to express him- 
self in writing rapidly, easily, and 
correctly. To do this, he must 
develop certain highly specialized 
habits. Poor spelling is the result 
of incorrect study habits, and 
such habits are developed by 
faulty teaching techniques. Yet 
correct habits are as easy to form 
as incorrect ones. Their forma- 
tion should be started just as soon 
as the child begins to spell. 

How much time can you spare 
for spelling? If your program is 
crowded and you can allow only 
ten or fifteen minutes a day, plan 
to teach this subject so as to make 
it of the most practical use while 
conserving time and reducing 
teacher-load. 

If you have three or more 
grades, prepare a weekly word list 
based on all the texts used. The 
list may include common words 
from each spelling text, some 
from other textbooks, and those 
most commonly missed in previ- 
ous weeks, There may be twenty 
new words, and twenty old, com- 
monly missed words. Any grade 


. from fourth up may use’ as many 


words as this in a week’s spelling 
list. 

Write the word list on the 
blackboard, or have a pupil who 
writes well do so. The pupils 
copy the list in their spelling 
notebooks for study. The fol- 
lowing is a possible procedure. It 
is sometimes called the test-study 
method. 

Monday: The teacher dictates 
the whole list to the group, which 
may consist of pupils in three 
grades. They write the words. 
Afterward the teacher pronounc- 
es each word distinctly, .spells it, 
and pronounces it again. “Each 
pupil checks his own spelling to 
find which words he cannot spell. 
As the teacher spells, she asks how 
many pupils have missed a partic- 
ular word and writes the number 
opposite the word on her list. 
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Finally, she Galls her class roll to 
find out how many words each 
child has missed. Thus: “Jane, 
how many words did you miss?” 
Jane replies, “Fourteen.” The 
teacher writes this number’ op- 
posite Jane’s name. At the end 
she will know what words were 
missed most often and how many 
words each child missed. The 
record shows which. pupils need 
most help, and which words are 
most difficult for the class. 

The group is then assigned a 
list of words to study on Tues- 
day—half of them new, half tak- 
en from the old list. The teacher 


should supervise the study until ° 


she feels confident that all the pu- 
pils are following the right pro- 
cedure. Use of this method helps 


to form correct spélling-study: 


habits. 

Tuesday: If able to spare the 
space, the teacher has left the 
word list on the blackboard for 
use on the second day. ‘Other- 
wise it must be rewritten. ‘Fhe 
list is covered with a paper or 
cloth curtain when the pupils are 
writing the words, but each word 
on the blackboard is referred to 
when they are studying it. The 
study period is conducted in this 
manner. 

1. The teacher: pronounces, or 
calls on: a pupil to pronounce, 
each word, spells it, and pro- 
nounces it again, calling attention 
to each syllable. 

2. The meaning of the word -is 
then considered so that the pupils 
may identify clearly the word 
which they are learning to spell. 
(If another word commonly used 
is pronounced the same, but 
spelled differently, as know and 
no, attention is called to this 
fact.) 

3. The pupils pronounce the 
word; close their eyes, or look 
away, and see whether they can 


spell it; pronounce it again; and | 


finally use it in a meaningful 
sentence. 
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4. The teacher calls attention 
to any difficult part of the word. 

§. The word is then covered. 

6. The pupils write the word 
on the blackboard or on paper, 
saying the syllables (or word) to 
themselves as they do so. 

7. The word on the blackboard 
is uncovered. The pupils compare 
the way they have written it with 
the correct form. 

8. The pupils practice writing 


the word again, as many as three’ 


times, until.there is little danger 
of their missing it. From the 
first, practice should have accu- 
racy as the goal. 

9. Pupils are given a few min- 
utes for silent study of the list to 
make sure that each word has re- 
ceived close attention. 

Wednesday: The class begins 
with written spelling, using the 
words studied on Tuesday. After 
all the words are dictated and 


written, the teacher asks a pupil 
to spell the first word, using the 
three important steps: pronounce, 
spell, pronounce. Each pupil cor- 
rects a list, not his own this time. 
After all the words are spelled 
(giving each pupil the opportuni- 
ty to spell one aloud, if there are 
enough words), the teacher then 
checks as she did Monday, to find 
how many words were missed, 
and who missed them. She may 
ask, after cach word is spelled, 
“How many missed that one?” — 
completing her record as each 
child completes his. She next 


calls her roll as on Monday.’ 


Whatever words a child missed, 
he must learn before he has a clear 
record. Next, the group takes up 
the second half of the new-words 
list and the second half of the 
old-words list. In teaching these 
words, use the same procedure as 
on Tuesday. (Continued on page 62) 


-Paper-Saving Seatwork 


MABEL B. NELSON 


Formerly, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, 
Freeborn County, Minnesota 


W' ARE told that we should 
use paper sparingly, and 
that wastepaper must be con- 
served. With this thought in 
mind, a teacher may well keep a 
notebook containing ideas for 
worth-while seatwork that utiliz- 
es waste materials. You will dis- 
cover that you can provide a 
year’s educational seatwork by 
making use of old newspapers, 
magazines, and wrapping paper, 
without the purchase of addi- 
tional paper. Having abundant 
waste materials encourages chil- 
dren to practice until they are 
satisfied with their product. 

Teachers will find a notebook 
like this an aid in building a busy, 
happy school. When children are 
engaged in valuable seatwork, 
habits of industry are developed, 
and discipline problems disappear. 
Here are some ideas based on my 
experience, which have worked 
out successfully. 


LANGUAGE 


1. On a magazine or newspa- 
per page, pupils draw a red line 
under capital letters at the begin- 
ning of sentences, and a red circle 
around capital letters beginning 
names. 

2. Write on the blackboard 
words selected from a_ reader. 
Children underline synonyms for 
these words (as glad for happy) 
on a magazine page. 

3. Let each child select a fa- 
Vorite stanza from some poem, 


write it on a strip of wrapping: 


paper, and cut apart and shuffle 
words and phrases. These are ex- 
changed and the children try to 
rebuild the stanzas. 

4. Every person, animal, and 
object has a name (for example, 
John, cat, chair). How many 
name words can you find in to- 
day’s lesson? Write them in three 
lists. (A group may co-operate 
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to make a list; or each child may 
try to get the longest list.) 
5. Action words tell what is 


done, as “boys run,” “the clock 
ticks.”. Find and write ten action 
words in today’s lesson. 

6. How’many question marks 
can you find in the first twenty 
pages of your reader? 

¥. Have children copy a short 
section of the day’s lesson, ob- 
serving every capital letter, peri- 
od, and question mark. Allow 
them to exchange papers and cor- 
rect One another’s work. 


READING 


1. On pages from old readers, 
children underline words contain- 
ing some certain phonogram. 

2. Place a list of words on the 
blackboard. Children find and 
underline shorter words in these 
words, as arm in farmer. 

3. Make different words by 
placing a letter or letters before 
each of the following: af, ate, or, 
ight, and so on. 


Make words by placing differ- | 


ent letters in the open spaces: 
p-n, r-in, f--t, m-n. 

(Words to be selected from the 
reader.) 

4. Mount pictures of persons, 
animals, or objects mentioned in 
readers. Write name under each. 

5. Arrange a group of words 
from the lesson in alphabetical 
order. Children who do not 
know the order of the alphabet 
should be given a copy of it. 

6. Place several word begin- 
nings (fr, #4, k) on the black- 
board. Children select from the 


reader five words which begin 


_with each of these and list them. 


7. Children draw, color, and 
cut out of newspaper a large pic- 
ture of some person or object 
mentioned in the reading lesson. 

8. Write the names of objects 
on separate slips of paper and 
place in an envelope. Each child 
selects a slip and sketches the ar- 
ticle named. 


ARITHMETIC 


1, Draw and number ten balls. 
Color ball one red; balls five and 
six yellow; balls two, three, and 
four blue; balls seven and ten 
green; ball eight black, and ball 
fine brown. (Continued on page 67) 
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Teaching Fractions 


IRENE SAUBLE 


Supervisor of Exact Sciences, Public Schools, 
Detroit, Michigan 


b ACHIEVE better results in 
arithmetic in the middle 
grades, we must make a really in- 
tclligent effort to improve the 
teaching of fractions. Many of 
the failures in the middle grades, 
and much of the feeling of inse- 
curity on the part of pupils, may 
be traced to the fact that. the 
work in fractions is taught me- 
chanically. Children are given 
rule-of-thumb procedures which 
they follow blindly, and many of 
them never fully understand the 
symbols they juggle. 
More satisfying and more per- 
manent results may be obtained 
by the teacher who recognizes the 
necessity for developing meanings 
of fractions, who emphasizes re- 
lationships, and who gives pupils 
an understanding of basic gener- 
alizations in place of empty rules. 
Let us take the poing of view that 
these goals of meaningful teach- 
ing can be attained more readily 
by consistently proceeding from 
the concrete to the abstract, from 


experimentation with. fractional 


parts of real things to the sym- 
bolic representation of parts and 
their relationships. We may des- 
ignate this procedure as the -labo- 
ratory approach to the teaching 
of fractions. 


MEANINGS, RELATIONSHIPS, 
AND GENERALIZATIONS 


It should be noted that the fol- 
lowing generalizations are not 
given in the language of the pu- 
pil, for it is not necessary that 
pupils be able to state any of 
them. However, the teacher can 
readily discover from the pupils’ 
reactions whether or not these 
important understandings have 
been gained. 

1. Uses of fractions. Fractions 
have two uses: to represent parts, 
and to express comparisons. 

a) A fraction may represent a 
part of a single object, a part of 
a group, or a part of a number. 
For example, we may find % of 


an apple, % of twelve pennies, 
or % of the number 48. 

b) A fraction may be used to 
compare two single objects, to 
compare two groups, or to com- 
pare two numbers. A ribbon 2 
yards long is % as long as a rib- 
bon 3 yards long. Fight.eggs are 
“42 or % of a dozen. The num- 
ber 16 is 7 of 24. 

2. The significance of the numer- 
ator and the denominator. 

a) The denominator names the 
parts which the fraction stands 
for, and indicates the size of the 
parts. 

b) The numerator indicates 
the number of parts. To shade 
*< of a circle we must first divide 
the circle into 8 equal parts be- 
cause the denominator is 8. We 
then shade 3 of those parts be- 
cause the numerator is 3. 

3. Judging the relative sizes of 
unit fractions. 

a) When a single thing or a 
group of things is to be divided 
into fractional parts, the greater 
the number of equal parts, the 
smaller each part will be. 

b) In a group of unit frac- 
tions the fraction with the largest 
denominator represents the small- 


est part. Of the fractions 4, 4, 
d \;, the f - 
5, and \;, the fraction 4% rep 


resents the smallest part. 
4. Meanings of mixed numbers 
and improper fractions. 

a) A number that means one 
or more wholes and a part of an- 
other whole is a mixed number 
(2%). 

b) Fractions that mean a 
whole thing, or more than a 
whole thing, are improper frac- 
tions (4, 

§. Equal fractions. 

a) The same amount may be 
expressed i in different ways. 
The smaller 
the parts become, the more of 
these parts it takes to equal a 
given amount. 

b) We often need to change a 
fraction which stands for a few 
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large parts to an equal fraction 
which stands for a.larger number 
of smaller parts. To add % and 
Y% we think of % as % 

c) In the answer we always 
try to change a fraction which 
stands-for many small parts to an 
equal fraction with the fewest 
possible number of larger parts. 
In ithe answer, we express 
as 5 
6. Addition and subtraction of 
fractions. 

a) Fractions of the same kind 
(having like deriominators) may 
be counted, added, and subtract- 
ed just as wholes are counted, 
added, and subtracted. 

b) Fractions which have the 
same denominators are called like 
fractions; fractions which have 
different denominators are called 
unlike fractions. 

c) Only fractions which have 
the same denominators may be 
added or subtracted. To add or 
subtract fractions having differ- 
ent denominators, first change 
them so that they have the same 
denominators. 

d) To subtract a fraction 
from a whole number, change one 
unit of the whole number to parts 
of the same kind as the fraction 
to be subtracted. 


CLASSROOM PROCEDURES 
USING THE LABORATORY 
APPROACH 


1. Preparation of fractional parts 
of “pies.” 

The teacher may work at the 
front of the class and use 5 paper 
pie plates all the same size but 
painted different colors to repre- 
sent different kinds of pies. Each 
pupil may have 5 four-inch cir- 
cles of different colored paper for 
his “pies.” 

TEACHER (cutting one pie into 
2 equal parts)—Into how many 
equal parts have I cut this pie? 

PUPIL—2. 

TEACHER—Whkiat is the name 
of each part? 


SEE NEXT PAGE 
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TEACHER—You may each fold, 
and then cut, one of your pies 
into halves. Write the name on 
each part, using numbers. I shall 
not name my pieces, but I shall 
pin them on the bulletin board so 
that they fit together to make 
one whole. 

Repeat these steps until there 
appear on the bulletin board pies 
cut into halves, fourths, eighths, 
thirds, and sixths. The parts are 
not labeled. Each pupil will have 
on his desk § pies cut up the same 
way, but he will have labeled each 
fractional part as it was made. 

2. Procedure in developing the 
significance of numerator and de- 
nominator. 

Ask pupils to find fractional 
parts of pics. 

TEACHER—Bob, can you get 
me \; of a pie? (Pupil goes to 
bulletin board and takes off Y.) 
How did you know which piece 
to get? 

pupit—lI looked for the pie cut 
into 6 equal pieces. 

TEACHER—You may all write 
on your papers the fraction that 
names the part of a pie that Bob 
brought me. Now, Hazel, please 
get %% of a pie and tell how you 
knew which picces to get. 

pupit (as she holds up %)—I 
looked for the pie cut into 8 equal 
pieces; then I took 3 of the pieces. 

TEACHER—You may all write 
on your papers the fraction that 
names the part of the pie that 
Hazel brought me. 

Continue these steps, using the 
fractions %4, %, or until 
most pupils are able to match the 
parts of pies with the symbols. 

Call attention to the terms 
numerator and denominator. 

TEACHER—The parts of a frac- 
tion have names. In the fraction 
4, the 3 is called the mumera- 
tor and the 4 is called the denom- 
inator. ‘To get % of a pie, does 
the numerator or the denomina- 


tor tell you the kind of parts? 


pupi_—The denominator tells 
the kind to look for. The 8 tells 
me to look for a pie cut into 8 
equal parts. 

TEACHER—What does the nu- 
merator in the fraction % tell 
you? 

pupi.—The numerator tells 
me how many parts to count out. 
The 5 tells me to count out 5 of 
the eighths. 

Repeat these steps for other 
fractions, and*then test the un- 
derstandings developed by pre- 
senting to the pupils pies cut into 
fifths, tenths, and twelfths, and 
have them designate correctly one 
or more parts of these pies. 
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Help pupils to visualize and 
name fractional parts of a variety 
of objects other than pies, such as 
strips of paper. 

3. Procedure in developing the 
idea that a fraction’ may represent 
part of a group. 

Have pupils group equal num- 
bers of books, pencils, cards, toy 
pennies, and so on.’ 

TEACHER—Here are 24 pencils. 
Kenneth, put the same number of 
pencils in each of these 4 boxes. 

(Kenneth may “deal out” the 
pencils one at a time and discover 
in this way that there will be 6 
pencils for each box, or he may 
know that 24 divided by 4 equals 
6.) 

TEACHER—How many pencils 
did you put into each box? 

PUPIL—6, 

TEACHER—What part of all 
the pencils did you put into each 
box? 

puPpiL—\. 

TEAGHER—Yes, when you di- 
vide 24 pencils into 4 equal 
groups, the pencils in one of the 
groups are of‘all the pencik. 
What number do we divide by to 
find 4 of 24? 

pupit—Divide by 4. 

TEACHER—Make this number 
record on your paper. 24--4=6 
or 4 of 24 =6. 

Repeat the above steps in rep- 
resenting concretely % of 18 
books; 45 of 15 pennies; \%; of 
12 cards, or until the pupils un- 
derstand the significance of the 
denominator as a divisor in find- 
ing a part of a group or a part 
of a number. 

Continue finding parts of 
groups when the fractions are 
nonunit fractions as described 
below. 

TEACHER—Here are 20 books. 
Divide them into 5 equal groups. 
What part of all the books are in 
each group? 

TEACHER (removing 2 groups 
of books) —What part of all the 
books am I taking away? 

PUPIL—%%5. 

TEACHER—How many books 
are 34 of 20 books? 


of 20 books= 
books, so 34 of 20 books=8 
books. 


TEACHER—Make this number 
record on your papers: 34 of 20—= 
8. What part of all the books are 
left on the table? 

pupit—" of the books are left 
on the table. 
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TEACHER—What does 35 of 20 
books equal? 

pupiL—*s of 2012. 

TEACHER—Make this number 
record: %% of 20 =12. 

Repeat the above steps, finding 
%, %, and % of 12 books; %, 
34, %, and % of 24 cards, or un- 
til the pupils understand the prin- 
ciples involved in calculating a 
part of a group or a part of-a 
number. 

4. Concrete representation of im- 
proper fractions and mixed num- 
bers. 

From boxes containing frac- 
tional parts of “pies,” each plain- 


ly labeled “halves,” “thirds,” and 
so on, have pupils count out im- 
proper fractions and mixed num- 
bers. 

TEACHER—Jim, from the box- 
es of fractional parts, count out 4 
thirds. 

(Jim counts 1 third, 2 thirds, 
3 thirds, 4 thirds. Teacher writes 
%, on the blackboard.) 

TEACHER—From %% you can 
make how many whole pies and 
have how many thirds left over? 

pupiL (pins together *4)— 
44, make 1 whole and 14 over. 

TEACHER—"4 and are called 
improper (Continued on page 62) 


The Library Period 


HENRIETTA HOLLAND 


Teacher, Social Living, Sturges School, 
San Bernardino, California 


RADITIONALLY we teach read- 
7 ing and literature apprecia- 
tion, but in many classrooms we 
fail to develop enjoyment of 
reading. It cannot be “taught,” 
in the sense that outlining, vo- 
cabulary, and even literature ap- 
preciation can be taught. It must 
be developed by ingenious means. 

I was appalled when I found 
that my forty eighth-graders did 
everything from drawing pictures 
to staring out of the window dur- 
ing library period. I knew that I 
couldn’t get all of them to love 
reading, but I hoped that I could 
get some of them to enjoy it all 
the time and others to enjoy it 
once in a while—and maybe the 
rest would reach the point where 
they would at least not resist 
reading. So I began. 

1s Together we talked about 
how much pleasure many persons 
find in reading, how little it costs, 
how much one can learn in that 
way, how many different kinds 
of reading materials there are, and 
how to read each kind. Then we 
planned a library period. 

2. We decided that we would 
read anything we wanted to, but 
would each include during the 
semester, one story, one “true” 
book, and several magazines. 

3. In fairness to others we 
would have no talking, but at the 
end of the period we would have 
a ten-minute sharing experience. 


HREE 


Anyone would lose his library 
period if he had to be spoken to 
for disturbing others. 

4. We would have no book re- 
ports, but we would discuss what 
we had read. 

5. We would keep a record of 
our reading on a card—just the 
names of what we had read and 
the authors’ names, in ¢ase we 
wanted to refer to them. 

6. At the beginning of the pe- 
riod we would have ten minutes 
in which to choose books. We 
would be privileged to change 
books at will, with the aid of the 
librarian and the teacher. 


This abbreviations chart 
is intended for use in 
the first four grades. A 
similar chart for upper 
grades will appear later. 


7. In order to help others in 
the class to decide what to read, 
we would present brief sketches, 
give plays, and arrange exhibits. 

In one semester, the outcomes 
have been gratifying. I rarely 
have to reprove any pupil for 
talking or for failing to read. 
More reading is being done, and 
most of the class look forward 
eagerly to the library period. 
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ABBREVIATIONS- 


are shortened forms. 


An abbreviation is followed by a period. 


Sun. 
Mon. 


Tues. 


Wed. 


Fri. 
Sat. 


S. (south) 

W. (west) 


Mrs. 


Gov. 


Pres. 


St. haunt or saint) 
Ave. (avenue) 
D. (rural delivery) 


Co. (county or company) 


S. (postscript) 
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ERHAPS as an_ elementary- 

school teacher no gfeater re- 
sponsibility faces you than that 
of helping children to become in- 
terested in books and to discover 
the joys of reading. This phase 
of teaching is extremely impor- 
tant; upon it depends, in large 
degree, the success of your whole 
educational program. It need 
hardly be said that, first of all, 
you yourself must love and ap- 
preciate books. They must be 
your friends. 

As a preliminary step in your 
“campaign,” look over your col- 
lection of books with a view to 
weeding it out or adding toit. If 
you cannot buy new books, you 
can at least repair and rebind the 
ones you have that are worth sav- 
ing. Others may be cut up for 
their pictures and*stories. It is a 
good idea to re-cover old books 
with something bright and at- 
tractive. All additions to the 
library should be creditable and 
help to provide a well-balanced 
collection that will serve the cur- 
ricular and recreational needs of 
the pupils. Make sure that you 
have plenty of simply written 


‘books with content above pri- 


YOUR PUPILS LOVE READ? 


MARION SHORT ELMER 


Rural Demonstration Teacher, | 
Co-operating with Buffalo State Teachers College, Buffalo, New York . 


mary level. Naturally enough, - 


older pupils, even if they are poor 
readers, do not enjoy books that 
are written for little children. 
Next you will want to try to 
make the pupils book-conscious. 
They should see books around the 
room, on the desks, on the win- 
dow sills, and on open shelves. To 
keep books hidden behind doors 
or curtains defeats the original 
purpose—to make them the chil- 
dren’s friends. 
. Now you are ready to intro- 
duce into your English work a 
study of books. In due time this 
should result in the children’s be- 
ginning to feel a need for books. 
They will want a book they can 
review or one by a particular 
author. This is the moment to 
start a circulating library that 
will keep interest at a high level. 
Create a system of. checking 
out books, and you have an excel- 
lent means of attractirig some of 
the less enthusiastic pupils. They 
can be appointed to help check 
the books out and take them in 
again, shelve them, and file the 


cards. Giving responsibility stim- 
ulates interest. 

When books from the library 
are systematically taken home, 
parents and older sisters and 
brothers.are sure’to notice them, 
and the wise teacher will later 
utilize this contact to advantage. 
Parental co-operation is always 
desirable. 

As an associated activity, you 
might have the children compile 
reviews of books they like, or 
prepare a booklet on authors. 
This will necessitate their brows- 
ing in the book corner. Now is 
the time to make the subject of 
books so fascinating that pupils 
will flock to the book corner even 


‘after the unit is over. You will 


need to use skillful publicity. 
On a bulletin board, display ma- 
terial relating to books and their 
authors, such as book jackets, 
book posters, and book lists. The 
walls of the library corner may be 
adorned with pictures cut from 
old books or magazines. 

Exhibits on various subjects 
can be arranged. For example, if 


the children are studying Spain, 
get posters (or make your own) 
on this country; collect books, 
pictures, and objects; and set up 
the exhibit. This will give the 
subject of Spain a certain glam- 
our in the eyes of the children. 
The same procedure can be fol- 
lowed for holidays, or hobbies. 
Choose neatness, colorfulness, 
and difference as your three key 
words in creating a book corner. 
Even if your room affords only 
one shelf for books, still you can 
have a spot to which your pupils 
will gravitate for reading pleas- 


ure. Colorful shelf paper, bright 


Paint, or gay curtains at both 


ends of the shelf work wonders. 

There are many ways of carry- 
ing on your campaign, such as 
having book clubs, weekly story 
hours, pupil-and-teacher book 
talks, and imaginary trips via 
books. All have been used suc- 
cessfully. When you get started, 
other methods will occur to you. 

If you lead your pupils to love 
reading and to appreciate good 
books, you will give them some- 
thing they can carry with them 
throughout life, to inform, in- 
spire, cheer, and delight. 


Suggestions for Book Week Activities 


A\ HAT shall we do to celebrate Chil- 

dren’s Book Week? is a question 
that must be answered each, fall. The 
general purpose, of course, is to encourage 
a fondness for books and reading among 
girls and boys. The slogan this year is 
“United through Books,” with emphasis 
on “The People, the Nation, the World,” 
and the date is November 12-18. 

A book exhibit held in a classroom, or 
in a central place such as the school li- 
brary, should be an important feature of 
Book Week. Often publishers or book- 
sellers lend books for an exhibit. In some 
schools, parents order all their Christmas 
gift books at the Book Week’ exhibit. 

A less ambitious plan would be to have 
pupils bring books from home for a room 
exhibit. Each child may be asked to show 
his favorite book and tell why he likes it. 
Books brought for this purpose may be 
exchanged, or a list might be posted. 

Special exhibits—such as a display-of 
books on hobbies or books from other 
countries—are interesting to older pupils. 


Book Week is a good time to set up a 
library corner, and to organize a plan for 
listing and reporting on books read by 
pupils. Care in handling books should be 
stressed in connection with this project. 
One group who made a book corner 
posted this chart above the book table. 


Rules for Using Books 


1. Always handle books with clean 
hands. 

2. Use a bookmark. Never turn down 
the corner of a page. 

3. Turn pages gently so as not to tear 
them. 

Posters to advertise book exhibits and 
other activities, or to popularize the slo- 
gan, make timely art projects. Other art 
projects which pupils like include making 
bookmarks and book jackets, illustrating 
stories through pictures, and modeling 
book characters in clay. 

Book Week assemblies and parties are 
another form of creative expression. In 
one type of assembly, which admits of 


many variations, each class dramatizes a 
short scene from a book. Good to use 
are: Mother Goose, Aesop's Fables, Hansel 
and Gretel, Winnie-the-Pooh, The Story 
of Ferdinand, Pinocchio. Older pupils 
should select scenes which younger classes 
can enjoy. For a large assembly, there 
should be only a few actors from each 
room. In a single class or rural-school 
group, all the pupils should be included. 

A book party, at which each pupil rep- 
resents a book character, and the others 
guess his name, is ideal for middle- and 
upper-grade groups. A few of the in- 
numerable good characters are: Bopeep, 
The Pied Piper, Hiawatha, and Heidi. 

If you wish other ideas, write to Book 
Week Headquarters, 62 West 45th Street, 
New York 19, and ask for the folder sug- 
gesting timely activities. You will find 
suitable material also in Books, No. 30 in 
The Instructor Series of Illustrated Units 
(Owen). The unit includes information 
on the history of bookmaking, tests, 
and twenty-five suitable pictures. 
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Steam from the teakettle spout con- 
denses into water vapor. Ewing Galloway 


INTRODUCTION 


This study offers an excellent 
opportunity for children to ob- 
serve the weather intelligently. 
Their observations may go on 
throughout the year, and year 
after year, as they proceed from 
grade to grade. They are led to 
find the significance of their ob- 
servations and to understand that 
certain forces of nature are be- 
yond human control. From this 
understanding grows an interest 
in, and a respect for, nature. 


OBJECTIVES 


A. To arouse a consciousness of 
the seasons and weather changes. 
B. To encourage pupils to ob- 
serve the weather. 

C. To help them understand 
what a thermometer is and how 
to use one. 

D. To help them understand the 
value and use of a barometer. 

E. To promote an appreciation of 
the value of weather forecasting. 
F. To lead children to understand 
that we cannot control, but must 
adapt ourselves to, the weather. 
G. To help them discover how 
weather and its changes affect 
plant and animal life. 


INFORMATIONAL OUTLINE 


A, Air. 

Air is the invisible, odorless, 
and tasteless mixture of gases 
which surrounds the earth. It is 
believed to extend about a hun- 
dred miles above the earth, but its 
density rapidly decreases. 

B. Wind. 

1. Wind is air in motion. It va- 
ries in velocity from a breeze to a 
tornado. 

2. Uses of wind—moves  sail- 
boats, brings rain clouds, scatters 
seeds, dries roads and clothing, 
helps birds to fly, and so on. 


FOR ALL GRADES 


HAZEL M. BOLIN 


Teacher, Third and Fourth Grades, 
Lolita Elementary School, Lolita, Texas 


Since weather is the most popular topic of conver- 
sation, use this unit to help your pupils become 
weather-wise through scientific experimentation. 


3. Ill effects of wind—wrecks 
buildings, uproots trees, damages 
ships, and so on. 

C. Clouds. 

1. What clouds are. When wa- 
ter evaporates, it disappears into 
the air. There the particles of 
moisture collect in masses which 
can be seen, and these are clouds. 
2. Kinds of clouds—cirrus, nim- 
bus, cumulus, stratus, and their 
various combinations. 

D. Rain. 

1. What rain is. The sun evapo- 
rates water from oceans, lakes, and 
rivers. When the air cools, the 
moisture condenses into clouds; 
then into rain, sleet, snow, or hail. 
2. What places around us give 
water to the clouds? 

E. Weather instruments. 

1. Thermometer—used for meas- 
uring temperature. 

2. Barometer—used for measur- 
ing the pressure or weight of the 
air. If it is low, there will be 
rain. If it is high, the weather 
will be fair. If it falls suddenly, 
there will be a storm. 
F, Weather forecasting. 
1. In hundreds of 


localities 


throughout the United States a 
systematic record of local weath- 
er conditions is kept. Reports are 
sent in to the U.S. Weather Bu- 


reau in Washington, D.C. There 
weather maps and bulletins are 
made, to be sent out all over the 
country. Millions of dollars a 
year are spent for this service. 

2. Storm warnings are sent to 
boats along the ocean and Gulf 
coasts and on the Great Lakes. 
3. Frost signals are received by 
fruit growers in time for them to 
smudge and heat their orchards. 
4. Warnings of impending dry 
weather help the rangers to save 
our forests. 

§. Aviators learn about weather 
conditions on their routes. 


PROCEDURES 


A. Approach.—The approach to 
this unit was made through the 
presence of a large thermometer 
on the teacher’s desk. The pupils’ 
questions paved the way for an 
interesting and instructive study. 
B. Method.—Discussion was con- 
cerned with the thermometer, its 
use and value. The way in which 
the thermometer records temper- 
ature was explained: Heat ex- 
pands and cold contracts. The 
numbers on the thermometer 


were explained and the children 


were shown how high the red 
liquid should reach when our 
schoolroom is warm enough. 


they change constantly, but they 
Howard Kothe, from Black Star 
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A UNIT ON WEATHER 


EXPERIMENTS 


In each case, the problem, the 
necessary materials, the proce- 
dure, the results, and the conclu- 
sion are stated. 

A. To find how heat affects wa- 
ter. (A pan, water, and a stove.) 
The water was put into the pan 
and the pan was placed over the 
fire. The water went into the air 
as steam. Therefore, heat makes 
water go into the air. 

B. To find whether the sun has- 
tens the evaporation of water. 
(Two shallow pans of equal size, 
water, sunshine, shade.) The 
same amount of water was placed 
in each pan. One pan was placed 
in the sun; the other pan was 
placed in the shade. The water 
in the pan on which the sun shone 
evaporated more quickly than the 
water in the other pan. There- 
fore, the sun hastens the evapora- 
tion of water. 

C. To find what clouds are made 
of. (A stove, a teakettle, and 
water.) The water was put into 
the teakettle and the kettle was 
placed over the fire. The water 
boiled. Soon steam came out of 
the teakettle and changed into 
water vapor. It looked like clouds 
in the sky. Clouds are made of 
water that has gone into the air. 

D. To find out what happens to 
the water vapor in the air when 
it comes in contact with some- 
thing cold. (A pan, a stove, a 
cold pan, and water.) A pan of 
water was placed over the flame. 
When the water boiled, the cold 
pan was held above it. Water 
appeared on the bottom of the 
cold pan. It could not have come 
out of the pan. It must have 
come out of the air. Therefore, 
steam condenses when it comes in 
contact with something cold. 


INTEGRATIONS 


A. Social studies. 

1. A discussion of how people 
adapt themselves to changes in 
weather, how animals prepare for 
different seasons of the year, how 
plants prepare for a change in 
season. 

2. An individual weather chart, 
kept by each child to record the 
date, temperature, time of sunset, 


direction of wind, and kind of. 


weather. 
3. Two classroom charts. 

a) Achart giving the temper- 
ature and a symbol for the kind 
of weather on a particular date— 
shaded circle (Continued on page 63) 
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HANDWORK 
INDIAN FRIEZES 


EDITH M. JEWELL 


a basis for art work to correlate 
with the study of Indian life in var- 
ious parts of our country. Hunting 
buffaloes, for example, was done by 
Indians who lived on the plains, 
while the deer and the squirrel were 
hunted by the Forest Indians. 

Your pupils may enjoy creating 
original scenes for a frieze by com- 
bining these figures with objects 
seen in pictures from other sources. 
[For Indian homes, see the Indian 
unit in this issue.] Many ideas will 
suggest themselves. 

A possibility for one scene is to ar- 
range a tepee settlement and have 
a buffalo hunt on the surrounding 
prairie. If horse and rider are cut 
separately, they may be placed at 
various angles for riding in the hunt. 
Make the buffaloes in different sizes. 
Place large ones in the foreground 
and small ones in the background. 

In another section, have a forest 
scene. Fill the forest with a variety 
of wild creatures. Add a long house 
and Indians with bows and arrows. 


oe: silhouettes may be used as 
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INDIAN HANDWORK 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


MARY J., SHISLER 
Teacher, Third Grade, Francis Hopkinson Public School, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


v~ will want to include some Indian handwork with a study of 
Indians. The Pueblo tribes are skillful potters. They use the 
coil method of making bowls from the native clay. If you wish to 
try this method in the classroom, get some prepared clay flour and 
mix it with water. Let it stand for a few days in a stone crock or 
other rustproof container. Then if the clay is too soft and sticky, 
leave the lid off the container for several hours until the clay dries 
out a bit, or roll a ball of clay in dry clay flour. 

Begin with the base of the bowl. Take a lump of clay and roll it 
into a long thin roll, half an inch thick, like a heavy rope. Using 
one end as the center, wind the roll into a coil, keeping it round and 
even. Add more rolls until your base has the desired diameter. Use 
your finger to smooth out the clay on both sides of the base. 

Now put more rolls on the brim to build up the sides of the bowl. 
Have these about half an inch thick also. The thicker the base and 
sides, the stronger the bowl will be. Work the clay of the lower roll 
into the one above it so the bow! will not come apart later. 

When the bowl is the desired size, smooth out all cracks inside and 
outside and put it in a safe place to dry for several days. Then paint 
it with tempera colors. Indian motifs make a pleasing design. 


| YOU are giving a play in which Indians appear, 
the characters may want to wear headdresses or- 
namented with feathers. An easy way to make such a 
headdress is to cut a piece of muslin about five inches 
wide and a yard in length for the headband. Fold the 


_ , material down the middle lengthwise. Measure every 
: two inches and draw a line with a pencil. Now get 
_ , some wing and tail feathers of any fowl available. Put 
‘the base of one feather inside the folded muslin at each 

. place where’a line is drawn. Sew over and over, all 
_. the way up and down the line, until the feather is held 


firmly. Include as many feathers as you wish. When 
all the feathers are sewed into the band, measure 
around the head of the child and have him sew the 
band at the desired place. Let the remaining end hang 
down the. back or, if feathers are scarce, cut it off. 


e. 


is a handcraft in which 
the Indians excelled. A beaded 
belt can be made on a foundation of 
muslin six inches wide and long enough 
to fit a child’s waist. Fold the muslin 
through the center lengthwise, stitch, 
and turn to the right side. 

Draw lines lightly to outline the bead 
design. Two examples are shown here. 
Get real beads with large holes, or use 
colored macaroni of the ring variety. 


©. ©6860. 6 


Lay the bead or macaroni so that the 
hole is resting on the material. Sew 


by bringing a needle and thread up 
through the muslin on the outside edge 
of the bead and then down through the 
center of the bead. For the next stitch, 
bring the needle up through the center 
of the bead and down through the cloth 
on the opposite outside edge of the bead. 

When the beadwork is complete, cut 
a hole in each end of the belt, button- 
hole it, and insert a colored cord or a 


ribbon to tie the ends together. 
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DECORATIONS 


MABEL BETSY HILL 


Draw a pumpkin (as in 
sketch at right) on stiff 
bt paper 4” square. Cut out 

: leaves and paste in position. 
With pointed scissors, cut 
around the edge of the up- 


per part of the pumpkin. 
i >» 4. => Fold back the cut-out rim 
- WAME HERE (as in the photograph) so 
~—sthe card will stand up. 
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INDIVIDUAL PLACE MAT 
: For the Thanksgiving dinner table cut individual place 
mats from construction paper. In each corner draw a bowl 
of fruit, coloring the fruit with crayons or poster paints. 
The construction paper might be light blue, and the bowl 
: white or deep blue. Draw around a dime for the scallops, 
ae moving it along a penciled guideline. A heavy line parallel 
Rat to the edge of the mat may be substituted for the scallops. 
jf ‘Instead of the fruit bowl, any appropriate design may be 
c used. A pupil should experiment on scratch paper until he 
has a design that is pleasing and suitable. 
CENTERPIECE 
mer i wey To make a decoration that will stand alone, cut a pumpkin 
7 < ; about 6” in diameter (see small sketch below) from orange 
; & d construction paper and put characteristic markings on front 
* and back with black crayon. Cut two identical sets of leaves 
a from green construction paper, marking the veins with green 
crayon. Bend each forward, creasing through the center hori- 
zontally. (See photograph at left.) Paste the upper halves of 
the leaves to the front and back of the pumpkin. The lower 
% halves make a standard so that the finished decoration will re- 
main upright on the table. Arrange three or four standing 
| pumpkins in a hollow triangle or square for a centerpiece. 
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CLAY PAPERWEIGHTS 


FOR ALL GRADES 


MYRNA TODD 
Instructor of Art, Public Schools, Duluth, Minnesota 


fy is not too early to begin planning Christmas pres- 
ents. Clay paperweights are very satisfactory gifts for 
children to make because they can actually be used, and because 
the work done by each child is sure to be creative and interesting. 

Most children derive a certain pleasure from moiding soft 
clay—changing its shape as they wish and experimenting with 


AS GIFTS 


blotting paper, or cloth glued to the bottom of a paperweight 
will protect the desk or table on which it is used. 
For the ceacher who has not had much experience with clay, 
the folowing points may prove helpful. 
1.» Use the king of clay that hardens. 
2. The cky should be soft enough for children to work with 


new ideas. When their clay objects are finished, they enjoy.} ieasily,.{Sut-it must not be sticky. 
painting and decorating them. ++ #64 $3" "Provide a covered stone jar or heavy utility can for the un- 


There is no fixed rule for making paperweights of clay, except 
that the surface which will rest on the papers should be smooth 
and flat. The best results will be obtained if the children are 
given complete freedom of choice in working out designs and in 
planning color schemes. The models shown on this page are just 


-a few examples of the many possible shapes and patterns. 


In presenting this problem, definite directions are not neces- 
sary or even desirable. A short discussion on the use of paper- 
weights will help. Before decorating them, talk about color 
schemes and designs. 

A coat of clear shellac will improve the appearance of the 
paperweight and protect the painted design. Heavy paper, 


used clay. Keep a wet cloth over the clay. 

4. Before the children begin to work, have each desk covered 
with oilcloth or wrapping paper. 

5. Have on hand small sticks, nails, or regular clay tools to 
use in making designs in the clay. 

6. Provide a place where models may be left untouched until 
they are thoroughly dry. 

7. Have paintbrushes, opaque water colors, and shellac ready 
for use. 

When the paperweights are finished, it is a good idea to dis- 
play them. Encourage the children to discuss the completed 
models to determine why some are more attractive than others. 
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FOR ALL GRADES 


PAULINE NOVAK 


UTILIZED SCRAP FOR HANDWORK 


Teacher, Third Grade, Madison School, Newark, New Jersey 


A T THE beginning of school last year we 
thought our handcraft work would 


A coping saw and shears were essential. 
In assembling the objects, we used glue; 


The Pilgrim man was made similarly, 
though the clothing was cut along differ- 


a be limited by lack of materials. Our matchsticks, paper fasteners, and pins. ent lines. Feet and legs, in both cases, were 

? problem was solved when a near-by cloth- Opaque paints completed our equipment. made from cylindrical spools. 
ing factory supplied us with empty spools, The Pilgrim woman was made as fol- The angel, painted white and blue and < 

iF both cylindrical and conical, made of, lows. The upper fourth of a cone-shaped gold, was a Christmas-season inspiration. 5 

: heavy cardboard. We gave our imagina- spool was sawed off and placed—inverted The fourth photograph shows Christ- 

‘ tions free rein in converting these spools —in the smaller end of the remaining mas trees. Holes were cut and marbles , 

; into a variety of objects to correlate with portion. A ball, painted, formed the head were inserted to represent decorations. ‘ 

< classwork and to aid in celebrating holi- and neck. Yarn hair was added. Arms, Green trees made this way, without orna- ; 

‘ie days. Marbles, beads, and even split golf apron, and cap were made of parts of ments, are useful in Pilgrim sand-table 

\ balls supplemented the spools. . other spools, glued in place and painted. scenes where pine trees are needed. ’ 


[ 40] 
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EXPRESSING THANKS PICTURES 


FOR ALL GRADES 


JESSIE TODD 
Instructor in Art, Laboratory Schools, University of Chicago 


eee examples of pictures expressing thankfulness are 
shown here. Thankfulness and appreciation go together. 
The pupils will think of additional ways to express these feel- 
ings in pictures. 

In the upper left corner Lucy bends over her baby broth- 
er. She appreciates the fact that her mother is working 
harder while her father is in the war. Lucy is doing her part 
by caring for the baby. You see the service flag behind her. 


She considers all that the service flag means and is thankful. 


Now look at the picture in the upper right corner. As Ann 
sits on the ground looking at her basket of vegetables she re- 
members how she planted the seeds in her Victory Garden last 
spring. The basket full of all kinds of vegetables is part of 
her harvest, and she is thankful. ’ 

The three children in the next picture sing a hymn of praise, 


and the two at the table give thanks to God for their food. 


The art lessons in November will offer children opportuni- 
ties to put their deepest feelings into the drawings they make. 
Every day some children are affected by the war. They 
have to face tragedy and be able to say “We Thank Thee” 
for the blessings they still have. And how bravely they are 
doing this! 

Children ask over and over, “Show me how to draw a 
baby.” Even the six- and seven-year-olds can draw a baby 
in a bed. They can put the crib beside a window and show 
stars shining through the window. 

The singing children are easy to draw. Their mouths should 
be oval-shaped. 

The side-view faces of the girls on this page can be drawn 
by children seven and eight years of age. The easiest way is 
to begin at the top of the forehead, go down, then in a little, 
and then out a little more for the nose; (Continued on page 68) 
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PROGRAM MATERIAL 
Plays, Songs, and Verse 


WORDS BY LYLA HAYNES 


MUSIC BY WILMA NEFF 


My horse can gal-lop, my _ horse can trot, Clip - pe-ty-clap-pe-ty, gal-lop-a- 
trot, And he’d like a rid-=.er..as well. as..not, Clip - pe - ty- clap- pe-ty, gal - lop - a - trot. 
| 
WORDS AND MUSIC BY BESS SAMUEL AYRES 
1. We will march a-long with a  hap-py song, Forour cause is just and right. 


2. For the red and blue we will dare and do, For the white we'll brave-ly fight. 
| 
== 
With our flag un-furled we will face the world, And pro-tect its col-ors bright. 


[ 42 } 


We'll de-fend the bars and pro-tect the stars, Keep it fly-ing, pure and bright. 
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THE PIONEERS 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 
DOROTHY W. CATON and MARY J. SULLIVAN 


Formerly, Pirst-Grade Teacher 


Second-Grade Teacher 


Blaine School, Butte, Montana 


CHARACTERS 
READER HUNTER 
PILGRIM WAITERS . TRAPPERS 
Two men and MISSIONARY 
two maids. MINERS 
PILGRIMS PROSPECTORS 
INDIANS PARMERS 
COLONISTS COWBOYS 
SETTING 


A plain cyclorama is the back- 
ground throughout. In Scene 1, 
there are a long table and some 
benches. In Scene 3, a small 
table with articles to trade on it 
is upstage right. In Scenes 2, 4, 
and § the stage is clear. 


CosTUMES 


Costumes are merely suggestive 
—white collars, feathers, over- 
alls, cowboy hats, and so on, 


SUGGESTIONS 


The westward-bound Pioneers 
always enter from the left and 
exit right, thus carrying out, for 
the audience, the east-west di- 
rection as usually indicated on 
maps. The Reader may be 
changed for each scene. No 
curtain is necessary. 


friendly. 


SCENE 1 


(Reader stands at far right of 
stage. He pauses for the action, 
except in places indicated.) 

READER—Pioneers were the 
people who helped to make our 
country grow from a few small 
settlements into the great United 
States. The first people who 
came to our land to live were the 
Pilgrims. 

(Pilgrim Waiters enter left. 
They stand downstage, facing the 
audience.) 

READER—The Pilgrims worked 
hard to make their homes in 
America. They cut down trees 
and cleared land for their cab- 
ins. They planted gardens, and 
made friends with the Indians. 

(Pilgrim Waiters exit left. At 
the same time, several Pilgrims 
and Indians enter right back and 
seat themselves at the table. The 
Pilgrim Waiters enter left back, 
carrying trays of fruit and vege- 
tables. The Men stand at the 
back corners and the Maids at the 
corners closer to the audience. 
Pilgrims and Indians seated at 
the table bow their heads.) 

READER—It was the Pilgrims 
with their Indian friends who had 
the first Thanksgiving Day. 

(Characters exit. Stagehands 


_ remove table and benches.) 


ScENE 2 


READER—People in each settle- 
ment organized a government 
and made rules and laws by 
which to live safely and peace- 
ably. The mountains and lack of 
roads prevented the people from 
traveling far; Indians were not 
(Indian with bow and 
arrow or tomabawk pecks from an 
entrance. Reader does not pause 
for this action.) And in the for- 
est were many wild animals; so 
the people stayed at home, where 
they could be comfortable and 
could be among friends. As years 
went by, more and more settle- 
ments were made along the coast. 
They were called colonies, and the 
people colonists. 

(Colonists enter in couples and 
take positions for the minuet.) 

READER—Some of the colonists 
became very rich. They dressed 
in bright clothes made of fine ma- 
terials, and on their heads they 
wore beautiful powdered wigs. 
They had fine homes and gave 
elaborate parties. 

(Colonists dance the minuet, 
and then exit.) 


SCENE 3 

(Place small table with articles 
of trade on stage.) 

READER—Some of the colonists 
were dissatisfied. They thought 
that they could make a better liv- 
ing for themselves and their 
families if they crossed the moun- 
tains. There were others who 
wanted to have adventure and 
thrills; they too decided to cross 
the mountains. The first of these 
colonists to start out were the 
hunters and trappers. These were 
the first real pioneers, 

(A Hunter enters left front 
with toy gun over his shoulder. 
When halfway across the stage, 
he sights game in the distance, 
crouches, and fires gun. He 
then continues on his way across 
the stage and exits right front.) 

READER—T hese men knew that 
in the mountains and beyond 
they would find many wild ani- 
mals. They could hunt and trap 
them and sell the furs. They set 
up fur-trading posts where they 
made friends with the Indians. 

(Two Trappers enter left back 
and cross to table of trinkets.) 


READER—The trappers traded 
trinkets and such things as blan- 
kets, beads, and hatchets for the 
valuable furs which the Indians 
brought to them. 

(Four or five Indians enter 
right front. They carry furs and 
give them to the Trappers in 
return for beads and blankets. 
They exit right front.) 

READER—The trappers took 
these furs back to the colonies to 
sell, 

(Trappers take furs and exit 
left back.) 

READER—After the hunters 
and trappers crossed the moun- 
tains, the missionaries soon fol- 
lowed. They wanted to help the 
pioneers live good lives; and they 
wanted to teach the Indians about 
God, 

(Missionary crosses very slow- 
ly from left to right front. He 


carries a small cross fashioned of 
rough sticks or twigs, and keeps 
his eyes on a distant goal.) 
READER—Still other men fol- 
lowed the missionaries. They were 
the prospectors and miners. They 
carried pans, picks, and shovels, 
and went about looking for gold 
and other precious metals. The 
trappers and miners often tray- 
eled alone, and they did not stop 
long enough in one place to build 
good homes or to make cities. 
But many of them went back to 
the colonies to visit their old 
friends and to tell them of the 
rich and beautiful country that 
lay beyond the mountains. 
(During the reading, four or 
five Miners and Prospectors cross 
diagonally from left back to right 
front. They carry picks, shov- 
els, and prospectors’ pans. Their 
action is (Continued an page 68) 


BEFORE THE PARTY 


A BOOK WEEK PLAY FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


CLARA LOUISE KESSLER 
Children’s Librarian, Withers Public Library, Bloomington, Illinois 


(As the curtain rises, Alice 
slips quietly across the stage and 
hides behind a bookcase. Soon, 
Ameliaranne, running across the 
room, sees Alice, and screams.) 

AMELIARANNE—Oh! How you 
frightened me! Why are you 
hiding here, Alice? 

ALiIcE—I’m waiting for the 
White Rabbit’ to go by. I 
thought maybe if he wasn’t in 
too much of a hurry, I'd ask him 
whether I could borrow his fan. 
I'd love to carry it to the Book 
Week party. Don’t you think it 
would look nice, Ameliaranne? 

AMELIARANNE—It would look 
lovely. I’m going to take my 
green umbrella. 

(Loud crying off stage.) 

aLice—Goodness, what in the 
world can that noise be? 

(Enter Little Bopeep, crying 
bitterly, with Red Ridinghood, 
Simple Simon, Toby Tyler, and 
Christopher Robin.) 

LITTLE BOPEEP—Boohoo-hoo! 
Boohoo-hoo! 

aLice—Oh, Red _ Ridinghood, 
what is the matter with Bopeep? 

LITTLE RED RIDINGHOOD (wip- 
ing Little Bopeep’s eyes) —I don’t 
know. Bopeep, what is wrong? 

LITTLE BOPEEP—Boohoo-hoo! - 

SIMPLE SIMON—Do you want 


to hold my fishing pole? 
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(Little Bopeep looks at fish 
pole but does not take it.) 

ALICE—Don'’t cry. 

(At the word “cry” Little 
Bopeep cries louder than ever.) 

AMELIARANNE—Here is my 
umbrella. Do you want to hold 
it for a minute? (Little Bopeep 
looks cautiously at the umbrella.) 
You may take it to the party if 
you want to. 

(At the word “party” Little 
Bopeep cries again.) 

TOBY TYLER—Look at . me, 
Bopeep! See me turn a somer- 
sault! 

(He turns a somersault and 
all laugh, except Little Bopeep.) 

CHRISTOPHER ROBIN—Would 
you like to hold Winnie-the- 
Pooh? (Continued on page $8) 


CHARACTERS 


aLice (in Wonderland) 
AMELIARANNI 

LITTLE BOPEEP \ 
LITTLE RED RIDINGHOOD 
SIMPLE SIMON 

TOBY TYLER 

CHRISTOPHER ROBIN 

DR. DOLITTLE 

POLLY PLINDERS 


SETTING 


The children’s room in a public 
library at night when the library 
is locked. 
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SELECTED VERSE TO READ AND LEARN 


HE PRAYETH BEST 


SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE 


He prayeth best, who loveth best 
All things both great and small; 

For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all. 


This beautiful quatrain from The 
Rime of the Ancient Mariner is one of 
our best-loved “familiar quotations.” 


A PSALM OF PRAISE 


THE BIBLE: PSALM 100 


Make a joyful noise unto the 
Lord, all ye lands. 

Serve the Lord with gladness. 

Come before his presence with 
singing. 

Know ye that the Lord he is God: 

It is he that hath made us, 

And not we ourselves. 

We are his people, 

And the sheep of his pasture. 

Enter into his gates with thanks- 
giving, 

And into his courts with praise: 

Be thankful unto him, 

And bless his name. 

For the Lord is good; 

His mercy is everlasting. 

And his truth endureth to all 
generations. 


THE CORN SONG 


JOHN G. WHITTIER 


Heap high the farmer’s wintry 
hoard! 
Heap high the golden corn! 
No richer gift has Autumn 
poured 
From out her lavish horn! 


We dropped the seed o’er hill and 
plain 
Beneath the sun of May, 
And frightened from our sprout- 
ing grain 
The robber crows away. 


All through the long bright days 
of June 
Its leaves grew green and fair, 
And waved in hot midsummer’s 
noon 
Its soft and yellow hair. 


And now, with Autumn’s moon- 
lit eyes, 
Its harvesttime has come, 

We pluck away the frosted leaves, 
And bear the treasure home. 
Here are four stanzas from a longer 

poem which is in Required Poema, Fifth 


and Sirth Grades (Owen). It may be 
sung to the tune of “Auld Lang Syne.” 


For your enjoyment and that of your pupils we 
reprint on this page a number of selected poems. 
Many are appropriate for November programs. 


WHO HATH A BOOK 


WILBUR D. NESBIT 


Who hath a book 
Has friends at hand, 
And gold and gear 
At his command; 
And rich estates, 

If he but look, 

Are held by him 
Who hath a book. 


Who hath a book 
Has but to read 
And he may be 

A king indeed; 
His kingdom is 
His inglenook; 
All this is his 
Who hath a book: 


THE LAND 
OF STORY BOOKS 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 


At evening, when the lamp is lit, 

Around the fire my parents sit; 

They sit at home and talk and 
sing, 

And do not play at anything. 


Now, with my little gun, I crawl 
All in the dark along the wall, 
And follow round the forest track 


Away behind the sofa back. 


There in the night, where none 
can spy, 

All in my hunter’s camp | lie, 

And play at books that I have 
read 

Till it is time to go to bed. 


These are the hills, these are the 
woods, 

These are my starry solitudes; 

And there the river on whose 
brink 


The roaring lions come to drink. 


I see the others far away 

As if in firelit camp they lay 

And I, like to an Indian scout, 

Around their party prowled 
about. 


So, when my nurse comes in for 
me, >. 

Home I return across the sea 

And go to bed with backward 
looks 

At my dear land of Story Books. 
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THANKSGIVING 


AMELIA E. BARR 


FIRST PUPIL— 
Have you cut the wheat in the 
blowing fields? 
The barley, the oats, and the 
rye, 
The golden corn and the pearly 
rice? 
For the winter days draw nigh. 
SECOND. PUPIL— 
We have reaped them all: from 
shore to shore, 
And the grain is safe on the 
threshing floor. 
THIRD PUPIL— 
Have you gathered the berries 
from the vine, 
And the fruit from the orchard 
trees? 
The dew and the scent from the 
roses and thyme, 
In the hive of the honeybees? 
FOURTH PUPIL— 
The peach and:the plum and the 
apple are ours, 
And the honeycomb from the 
scented flowers. 
FIFTH PUPIL— 
The wealth of the snowy cotton 
field 
And the gift of the sugar cane, 
The savory herb and the nourish- 
ing root— 
There has nothing been given 
in vain. 
SIXTH PUPIL— 
We have gathered the harvest 
from shore to shore, 
And the measure is full and brim- 
ming o’er. 


ALL=— 
Then lift up the head with a 

song! 
And lift up the hand with a 

gift! 


To the ancient Giver of all 
The spirit in gratitude lift! 
For the joy and the promise of 
spring, 
For the hay and the clover 
sweet, 
The barley, the rye, and the oats, 
The rice and the corn and the 
wheat, 
The cotton and sugar and fruit, 
The flow’rs and the fine honey- 
comb, 
The country so fair and so free, 


The blessings and glory of : 


home. 
The last stanza has been set to mu- 
sic by J. Lilian Vandevere, and appears 
on the opposite page. 


INDIAN CHILDREN 


ANNETTE WYNNE 


Where we walk to school each day 
Indian children used to play— 
All about our native land, 

Where the shops and houses stand. 


And the trees were very tall, 
And there were no streets at all, 
Not a church and not a steeple— 
Only woods and Indian people. 


Only wigwams on the ground, 

And at night bears prowling 
round. 

What a different place today 

Where we live and work and play. 


This poem is in For Days and Days, 
by Annette Wynne, copyright 1919, by 
J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, 
and it is reprinted here with their per- 
mission. 


AN EMERALD 
IS AS GREEN AS GRASS 


CHRISTINA G. ROSSETTI 


An emerald is as green as grass; 
A ruby, red as blood; 
A sapphire shines as blue as 
heaven; 
A flint lies in the mud. 


A diamond is a brilliant stone 
To catch the world’s desire; 

An opal holds a fiery spark; 
But a flint holds fire. 


This poem is in Christina Rossetti’s 
book, Sing-Song, which is published by 
The Macmillan Company, New York. It 
is reprinted here with their permission. 


TRAINS 


JAMES S. TIPPETT 


Over the mountains, 
Over the plains, 

Over the rivers, 

Here come the trains. 


Carrying passengers, 
Carrying mail, 

Bringing their precious loads 
In without fail. 


Thousands of freight cars 

All rushing on 

Through day and darkness 
Through dusk and dawn. 


Over the mountains, 
Over the plains, 
Over the rivers, 

Here come the trains. 


This poem is in I Go A-Traveling, by 
James S. Tippett, published by Harper 


& Brothers, New York, with whose per- 


mission we reprint it here. 
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GIVE THANKS! 
WORDS BY AMELIA E. BARR MUSIC BY J. LILIAN VANDEVERE s 
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WATCH OUT FOR THE GREMLINS! 


A PLAY FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


MAISIE THOMAS TUNNELL 


Teacher of Physical Education, Cedar Hill School, 
Oak Ridge, Tennessee 


ANNOUNCER (in front of the 
closed curtains)—The theme of 
the play which we are going to 
present is “The Gremlins Will 
Get You If You Don’t Watch 
Out.” You all know how British 
fliers discovered that these little 
creatures are responsible for all 
kinds of horrid tricks—punching 
holes in gasoline tanks, boring 
holes in the wings of airplanes, 
and hanging onto parachutes so 
they won't open. But here is 
something that you may not 
know about Gremlins. They are 
overrunning our country, doing 
everything their mean little 
minds can think of to keep all 
of Uncle Sam’s family from 
working for Victory. Did you 
know that there are plenty of 
Gremlins in our town? In fact, 
there is a bunch of them working 
right around this school. We be- 
lieve it is our duty to tell you 
what the Gremlins are up to so 
that you can guard against them. 

(The curtains open. Liberty 
and Uncle Sam stand to the right 
and left of the school doorway 
throughout the play. Greedy, 
Rebel, and Selfish are shooting 
darts at a target. Boss enters and 
they turn and salute in burlesque 
fashion as he joins them.) 

Boss (rubbing his hands to- 
gether) —Well, well, boys. On 
time, I see. Nice day. 

GREEDY—Yeah, swell, Boss! It’s 
just the kind of bee-u-ti-ful 
morning I like for getting peo- 
ple into trouble. 

REBEL—You might say that 
again, Greedy! You know I 
think I’m going to like this place 
—lots of dumb kids around. 
Looks like we might do some nice 
little jobs. 

SELFISH—Y ou bet! 
the program, Boss? 

sposs—Oh, the usual thing, I 
guess. Just keep your ears open 
(taps nearest Gremlin’s ear), and 
don’t miss any chances for some 
dirty work. Nothing to it. Get- 
ting these kids to do the wrong 
thing is a pushover, see! 


What’s on 


- This humorous play with its patriotic message is 
suitable to give during American Education Week, 
November 5-11, as well as on other occasions. 


Mabe! Betsy 


REBEL—Sure. It’s going to be 
a vacation, Chief. Say, I got a 
nice little idea— 

Boss (putting his hend over 
Rebel’s mouth, as he peers off 


stage)—Pipe down, Rebel!: Here 


comes our first customer. 

SELFISH (placing himself: di- 
rectly in front of Boss, pleads) — 
Let me have him, Boss. Please! 

Boss (shoving him back)—No, 
Selfish, I’m the boss around here 
and I'm taking this one. 

Jor (entering in a hurry, slows 
down and stops in center, mop- 
ping face with handkerchief )—- 
Whew, there’s the old school- 
house. Guess I won't be late, 
after all. I wish I'd finished that 
homework, though. My teacher 
isn’t going to like it. 

(As Joe is speaking, Boss sneaks 
up behind him and unties his 
shoe. Joe puts foot on bench and 

. ties shoe, and Boss talks to him.) 

Boss—Of course Teacher isn’t 
going to like it! So what? It 
makes no difference what Teacher 


likes. You don’t have to worry 
about that. You don’t even have 
to go to school today. Ever 
thoyght of that? 

Jor (sitting on bench)—Say, 
maybe I won’t.go to school today 
at all! Why should I sit in that 


.stuffy: old school and let all the 


kids jump on me for not having 
my lesson and spoiling our rec- 
ord? I could go to the movies 
this afternoon. 

Boss (from behind, speaking 
first at Joe’s left shoulder, and 
then at his right)—Now you're 
talking! If you don’t have to go 
to school today, you don’t have 
to go tomorrow, or next day—or 
any day. You are old enough to 
do as you please. What's the use 
of all that book learning? Sissy 
stuff! There’s lots to do and see 
in this world without wasting 
time on that education business. 

JOE (jumping to his feet)—I 
know what I’m going todo. I’m 
going to town and get that job 
I heard about. (Waves hand 


toward school.) So long, school. 
(Starts to exit.) 

(Boss hides behind tree, right.) 

(Ofher Gremlins pantomime 
their joy at his success—shaking 
hands above head, dancing each 
other about, and so on. They re- 
peat these actions at each similar 
moment during the play.) 

(During the following speech 
Joe stops, faces forward, slowly 
returns to bench and sits down, 
appearing to be thinking deeply.) 

UNCLE SAM—Wait a minute, 
my boy. I’m afraid you're for- 
getting something. Is there any 
job you can be proud of that 
doesn’t take some training and 
education? What chance will you 
have against the millions of boys 
and girls who are training their 
minds and hands to be of real 
service to America? Your coun- 
try needs workers today, it’s true. 
But you can believe your old 
Uncle Sam when he tells you that 
an untrained worker is just in the 
way. That’s why we want all of 
our girls and boys to finish school. 
We're going to have a tough job 
to do in America when the war is 
over, and we want good citizens 
to do it. That means an educa- 
tion for every American boy and 
girl—now. 

(Chorus off stage sings part of 
“America, the Beautiful.” ) 

JOE (speaking to audience as 
he rises, scratching his head)— 
That’s funny. For a minute there, 
I had my mind made up not to 
go to school. Of all the crazy 
ideas! (Turns and walks quickly 
in through school entrance.) « 

SELFISH (as Boss walks toward 
Gremlins) —Tough luck, Boss. 
(Starts to pat his shoulder.) 

Boss (flinging out his arm and 
pushing Selfish away)—Rats! 
(He sits down on the ground 


apart from other Gremlins, bis | 


back to them, chin in hands.) 
GREEDY (in a stage whisper)— 
Looks like the chief didn’t do so 
good. Next one’s my dish. You 
just watch me, boys, and see how 
it’s done. (Continued on page 54) 


CHARACTERS 
ANNOUNCER SCHOOL CHILDREN 
GREMLINS JOE 

BOSS JEAN 
GREEDY BETTY 
REBEL BOB 
SELFISH DICK 
UNCLE SAM LOUISE 
LIBERTY SALLY 


cHorus—Any number of children. 


CosTUMES 


The Gremlins wear tight-fitting 
trousers, plaid jackets or shirts, and 
heavy socks rolled down part way. All 
wear peaked caps with huge ears of 
yellow paper attached. Uncle Sam and 
Liberty wear the traditional costumes. 
Announcer, School Children, and the 
members of the Chorus wear school 
clothing—coats, hats, and so on. 


SETTING 


In the center of the stage, about 
two feet from the back wall and cov- 
ering the rear entrance, is the main 
entrance to your school, reproduced 
faithfully. (A wooden frame six feet 
square forms a doorway. To this are 
attached painted cardboard “walls.”) 

At right center there is a bench 
near a tree, and at left center a 


similar bench near a tree on which 
is the sign GREMLINS’ HANGOUT. 


SUGGESTIONS 


Liberty and Uncle Sam represent the 
voice of patriotism or conscience, and 
the Gremlins portray undesirable char- 
acter traits. (Our Gremlins spoke and 
acted like gangster “toughies.”) The 
other actors appear not to notice that 
these characters are on the stage. 
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Help-One-Another 


A PROBLEM CHILD? 
ETHEL E, HICKOK 


they are very human, 
pupils do many things to at- 
tract attention. All too often 
these are silly, trivial, annoying 
things—tapping a pencil, punch- 
ing the boy across the aisle, 
throwing a bit of paper. Then 
when the teacher says, “Now, 


_ Henry, please don’t do that,” all 


the children look at Henry and he 
has achieved the desired result, is 
ready and eager to try another 
stunt, and we mentally classify 
him as a problem child. 

But try ignoring these little 
irritations. Instead, give atten- 
tion to desirable attitudes, thus: 
“T like the way Jane sits when she 
studies.” “I have been noticing 
what a good worker Clyde is.” 
“I see now why Fred almost al- 
ways knows the answers.” (Use 
comments that are suited to the 
age level of your pupils.) In- 
stantly the attention is centered 
on the pupil who is doing the 
correct thing. 

Henry, finding his silly actions 
completely ignored, will change 
his tactics to get attention. Watch 
for that change, and when you 
can say, “Henry is a star worker 
today,” Henry will strive to win 
more of the same kind of atten- 
tion—and you will find that he 
is‘no longer a problem child. 


GEOGRAPHY LESSONS 


ROSE MARIS 


ger day last term every pu- 
pil in our geography class 
brought from three to ten ques- 
tions based on important facts 
he had found in the assigned les- 
son. During the period, the ques- 
tions were asked and answered. 
Sometimes a pupil presented his 
own questions; on other days lists 
were exchanged. For variety, I 
collected all the questions and 


asked them, or put them into a 


box from which the children 
drew them in turn. 

After class, each pupil copied 
the questions and answers into a 
notebook in his best handwriting. 
This took the place of other seat- 
work, After we finished the study 
of a particular topic, attractive 
covers were made for the books. 


ARE you one of the many teachers 
who find the suggestions in the 
Help-One-Another Club invaluable? 
Perhaps you have developed ideas 
which you would be willing to share 
with others. If so, we shall be glad 
to have you send them to us. 

We pay one dollar upon publica- 
tion for each article appearing in 
this department. A dollar is paid 
for each photograph that is used. 

Articles should be addressed to: 
Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club, 
Tre Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 


Club Contributors, Attention! 


See page 4 of the October issue for general directions to contributors. 


They cannot be acknowledged or 
returned. 

An article should not exceed 300 
words in length. Begin each article 
on a new sheet, It is not necessary 
to send a letter with your contribu- 
tion, but if you do so, put it on a 
separate sheet. 

Your article should be typewritten 
if possible, with double spacing. (lf 
you submit a handwritten article, 
be sure to write plainly on one side 
of the paper only and leave space 
between the lines.) 


SPECIAL DAYS 
MARGARET TOWLE 


KEEP a list of special days to 
be remembered each month. 
Often these are the birthdays of 
notable persons; sometimes they 
are anniversaries of events. 
For such days I choose a suit- 
able story or special poem to read 
at opening exercises. Children 
find it easier to recall facts if they 
are associated with a special day. 
Here is a list for November. 
First Tuesday after first Monday 
—Election Day. 

November 2—Birthday of Daniel 
Boone (1734). 

November 11—Armistice Day. 

November 13—Birthday of Rob- 
ert Louis Stevenson (1850). 

November 19—Anniversary of 
Gettysburg Address (1863). 

November 21—Signing of the 
Mayflower Compact (1620). 

November 30—Birthday of Mark 
Twain (1835). 


PLAYING INDIAN 


HELEN C, LARGE 


IRST-GRADE childrén like to 
learn about Indians. Last 
year, to introduce the subject, I 
read several stories to my pupils, 
and displayed Indian pictures. 
Then I showed them how to make 
blankets from brown wrapping 
paper. The designs gave oppor- 
tunity for creative expression. 

The children made drums from 
oatmeal boxes, decorating them 
with colored crayons. For Indian 
headbands they cut strips of con- 
struction paper about three inches 
wide, and to each fastened several 
“feathers” cut from paper. A te- 
pee of brown paper was set up in 
one corner of the room. 

The children learned much 
about the Indians, besides acquir- 
ing new skills’ and techniques. 
After they had carried on the ac- 
tivity for a month, they gave a 
party and invited other grades. 


A THANKSGIVING DECORATION 


WINIFRED BARBOUR 


Teacher, Fighth Grade, Woodrow Wilson Grammar School, Oxnard, California 


Suggested colors: medium blue sky, orange sun, green trees, black and white Pilgrims. 
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TRY PANTOMIME 
LULA WALKER 


ANTOMIME, I have found, is a 
highly entertaining and edu- 
cational activity for children. Ic 
may begin with the simple game, 
“What am I doing?” As facility 
increases, an entire story or play 
may be presented. ’ 

In this activity, children be- 
come close observers. For exam- 
ple, if the actor doesn’t hold his 
broom properly when he sweeps, 
the spectators are quick to notice 
it. Thought-provoking questions 
by the teacher help to develop the 
children’s critical faculty. To be 
of value, pantomime must be 
mora than a series of motions. 
For example, the child must be 
encouraged to feel the weight of 
the object he is supposed*to lift. 

Practice in pantomime usually 
results in improving the quality 
of all creative work. Best of all, 
it helps to banish shyness and 
self-consciousness. 


SCHOOL ELECTIONS 


MILDRED F, ANDERSON 


$ THIS is election year, do not 
fail to take advantage of the 
chance for your pupils to become 
acquainted at first hand with vot- 
ing procedure. On election day, 
plan to have pupils participate by 
voting at school on local, state, 
and national candidates. Regula- 
tion sample ballots may perhaps 
be obtained, or a committee can 
make copies of the official ballot. 

Prior to one election day, my 
class had obtained political litera- 
ture and pictures which were 
posted on a large bulletin board. 
I appointed various election of- 
ficials, corresponding in title to 
those appointed in our commu- 
nity. 

In the morning of election day, 
we visited one of the town polling 
places to see how the voting was 
conducted. Each pupil who was 
ta be a clerk or serve in some oth- 
er capacity observed the work of 
the official whom he was to im- 
personate. 

In the afternoon we had our 
own election at school. Later, the 
pupils eagerly awaited returns on 
the “real” election to find out 
which candidates had won. 
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NOTE 


Coupon Section, Dansville, N.Y. 


Clip coupons offering materials that you wish to obtain, PRINT on each the re- 
quired information, and mail them in one envelope to THE INSTRUCTOR, 
(For other coupons, see pages 50 and 67.) 


+ ® RAYON Teaching Aids . . . FREE 


RAYON DIV., E. |. DU PONT DE NEMOURS G CO., 350 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N.Y. 


Please send me the free items checked. 
-weeeRayon Hand Book for Teachers. 


Use. 


Address _ 


Number of Students. 
Rayon Wall Chart. 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY, Department IN, Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania 


The romantic story of Food is presented in two fine sound motion pictures. Kindly send me 
either [] “Yesterday, Today, and Tomorrow” or [| “Ever Since Eden.” 


We use 16mm film, 35mm film. 


Address 


(3) 


School 


» ®@ FREE “The Inside Story of a Kernel of Oats” 
THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY, Box RR, Chicago, Iilinois 

Please send fhe the booklet telling “The Inside Story of a Kernel of Oats’’—suitable for 


classroom use. 


Name 
Address 


| would like extra copies. 


School 


Class or Grade Taught 


: ® FREE Teaching Aids—Booklet on Nutrition 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


Please send me 


Strong.” 


Name 


School 


.. Grade. 


Rayon Booklets for Student 
information about Du Pont Rayon Motion Pictures with Sound. 


Nov. 44-IN-4 


® FREE Sound “Movies” on Food for School Audiences 


Choice of dates: 


. (Allow at least 4 weeks for first choice.) 
Please ship collect, return shipment to be prepaid. 


Nov. 44-IN-3 


Nov 44-IN-51 


copies of your newly revised booklet, “Help Make America 


Nov. 44-IN-58 


® FREE Booklet for Car Users 


GENERAL MOTORS, Customer Research Department, Room 188), Detroit 2, Michigan 


Please send me a Free copy of your new 64-page “Automobile User's Guide.” 


Make and Model of Car 


Address 


ROBERTS, JOHNSON G RAND, 1501 Washington, St. Louis 3, Missouri 


Nov. 44-IN-83 


FREE Teachers—*“Romance of Shoes” Set 


Please send me the classroom hanger in color and the 40-page lecture guide, “Shoes Thru 
the Ages,” referred to in your advertisement on page 66 of this issue. 


Name 


Address... 


: @ FREE New Booklet, “Nutrition Guide” 


GENERAL MILLS, INC., Dept. 920, Minneapolis 15, Minnesota 
Please send me the booklet, “Nutrition Guide,” illustrated in 4 colors. 


each teacher.) 


Address 


Nov. 44-IN-84 


(One copy free to 


Nov. 44-IN-14 


ERE RE RE ERE RE REE ERE RE ERE 


@ FREE Ditto Workbook and Hectograph Catalogs 


DITTO, INCORPORATED, 658 South Oakley Bivd., Chicago 12, Illinois 


) Please send me a copy of the latest Ditto Workbook Catalog free of charge. 
(1 Please send me your Catalog of Hectograph Supplies. 
(Both will be sent if desired.) 


Address...... 
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DECADES 


JEANNETTE B. ROSENFELD 


ECADE combinations are usu- 
D ally regarded by second- 
grade teachers as the bane of their 
existence. With our homemade 
device the children actually enjoy 
learning the decades. 

First each child makes a card 
like Fig. 1. After a few cards 
are done, he can fold his card and 
cut out the disks without help. 

The decade table is copied on 
the reverse side of each child’s 
card. Each child has a card and 
two disks of each number from 
1 through 9. (Fig. 2.) 

At first we all work together. 
The children place a 1 disk in the 
hole opposite § and another 1 disk 
in the hole opposite 7.. Thus, in- 
stead of trying to visualize the 
operation, they actually place the 
same disk number above and be- 
low. If they are perplexed, they 
are free to consult the table on 


the reverse side of the card. 


Later, when decade combina- 
tions involving carrying in addi- 
tion are used, for example 

19 
+ 4 
23 
the children readily see that a 
disk of a higher denomination 
must be used for the answer. 


HANDWRITING AID 
CLEOPATRA A. DREDDEN 


FTER my first-grade pupils 

learned to write their names, 
I found an entertaining way for 
them to use this knowledge. Our 
Just for Fun Club has a program 
every Friday afternoon. At an 
assigned period before each Fri- 
day, the three members of the 
program committee pass around a 
paper, on which are these head- 
ings: STORY, RECITATION, 


SONG, RIDDLE. Each child 
writes his name under his choice 
of assignment. It is not long be- 
fore the children recognize all 
their classmates’ names and use 
the names in writing notes, invi- 
tations, and so on. 


“CARE SAVES WEAR’ 


MABEL C. OLSON 


F your pupils are unduly hard 
I on their textbooks, try telling 
them something about the mak. 
ing and repairing of baoks. If 
possible, arrange to visit the 
workroom of a large public |i. 
brary. The children will enjoy 
seeing colorful strips of buckram 
spread with hot glue, edges mi- 
tered quickly, and titles affixed 
by a stamping machine. They 
will learn how scarce library 
buckram is, and see how econom- 
ically the stamper uses gold leaf. 

They will see Braille, and will 
be told that it is left with a rough 
finish for periodicals, but is shel- 
lacked or varnished to give a last. 
ing finish on books. 

Such a visit will accomplish 
much more than admonitions to 
use books carefully. 


TO GET SEEDLINGS 


VERA LUND PRAAST 


EEDS from fresh fruit brought 
by the pupils in their schod 
lunch box—apples, plums, pears, 
or peaches—will produce inter- 
esting little trees. They cost 
nothing, and their graceful waxy 
leaves make attractive plants. 
Because of their tough coat 
tree seeds require two or thret 
months of severely cold weathet 
in order to germinate. For thi 
reason they should be plante 
outdoors in the fall, before sno 
comes. The seedlings make theif 
appearance in the spring, and th 
hardier ones will doubtless sur 
vive. Seedlings do not breed t 
to parent trees, but this situati¢ 
opens the way for experiments! 
the budding and grafting ¢ 
young trees to produce mo 
valuable varieties. 


FILING MATERIAL 


LAURA MURRAY 


HAVE found it helpful to pt 
‘ patterns, notes on seasonal 

terial, and similar items in a larg 
envelope marked with the nam 
of the appropriate month. Social 
studies material for each grade 
filed in a box, and pictures, song 
stories, and seatwork go into sé 
arate boxes. This plan saves tif 
and unnecessary searching. 
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TAL 


IF YOU need any help in teaching arithmetic, art, 
language (including handwriting and spelling), music, 
-reading, science, or social studies; or if you wish to 
know how to use visual aids, address questions to our 


4 


counselor in that field, in care of THe INsTRUCTOR, 
Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. A reply will 
be printed in this department, or will be sent you by 
mail if you will enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


Reading 


DELIA E. KIBBE 


Supervisor of Elementary Schools, 
State Department of Public 
Instruction, Madison, Wisconsin 


Art 


JESSIE TODD 


Instructor in Art, 
Laboratory Schools, 
University of Chicago 


Music 


LAURA BRYANT 


Teacher of Singing, 
Public Schools, 
Ithaca, New York 


Visual Aids 


F. DEAN McCLUSKY 


Director, Scarborough School, 
Scarborough-on-Hudson, 
New York 


Will you suggest some activities to make 
reading more interesting to upper-grade 
children? 


I hope you will find some helpful 
suggestions among the following. 

Have the pupils make a glossary of 
scientific terms, words used in avia- 
tion, navigation, music, and so on. 

Classify words found in reading as 
words of sound, sight, feeling. 

Place on a map the titles of stories, 
myths, and legends about each area. 
Do some “arm-chair traveling.” Write 
a travelogue based on stories. 

Have pupils impersonate famous 
characters of whom they have read. 

List words used to describe a char- 
acter, event, or scene in a story. 

List the kinds of work done by fa- 
mous persons. 

Make an annotated list of dog sto- 
ries. Have a dog sliow. (Do the same 
sort of thing with other subjects in 
which the pupils are interested.) 

Match pictures and poems. 

Conduct a favorite poem hour. 

Develop a speaking choir. 

Collect poems of humor, nature, 
friendship, sea life. 

List words for pronunciation drill. 

Read aloud parts of stories for 
practice in good expression. 

Have a panel discussion on what 
made a certain story interesting. 

Draw picture strips, or make a 
movie or a puppet show of a story. 

Plan a book-character assembly. 

Arrange an exhibit of books. 


Do you, favor the use of workbooks and 
cards in teaching reading to 
primary-grade pupils? 

I think the workbooks which ac- 
company the basic readers for the 
first three grades are definitely valu- 
able. “A recent survey of expert opin- 
ion shows that 50 per cent of the 
respondents favor workbooks for all 
pupils, 18 per cent for most, and 20 
per cent for some, while 11 per cent 
do not favor the use of workbooks. 

This report also states that 35 per 
cent approve the use of word cards, 
33 per cent favor phrase cards, and 
16 per cent sentence cards. - The rest 
approved other varieties or none. It 
seems to me that printed cards are 
valuable for many pupils if used at 
appropriate times and not overused. 


Please suggest some things that very 
young children can draw at Thanksgiv- 
ing time. 


Pupils like to draw the foods that 
are associated with the Thanksgiving 
dinner—a platter with turkey on it, 
potatoes before they are cooked, car- 
rots, squash, celery, pumpkins, cran- 
berries, pies, plum pudding, and so on. 


I need help in teaching design to my 
pupils in the third, fourth, and fifth 
grades. 


I suggest that you get a copy of 
A Method for Creative Design, by 
Adolfo Best Maugard (Ryerson Press, 
Toronto; $2.75). Use it in this way. 

1. Draw on the blackboard many 
fruits and fruit baskets like those 
shown in the book. These are Mexican 
designs which will inspire the chil- 
dren and help them to see the fruit 
in design rather than in naturalistic 
drawing. 

2. Erase all of your drawings and 
ask your pupils to make a few sketchy 
pencil lines on paper of any color. 

3. Then suggest that they use three 
colors of paint to make the design. 

4. Pin the designs around the room 
and view them from a distance. 

5. When the designs are evaluated 
by the teacher and pupils, it will be 
noted that some need more colors. If 
so, decide what colors to add. 

6. Make some very pale colors by 
mixing much white with blue, yellow, 
red, or brown. Use these colors on 
dark designs that need brightening. 

7. Some designs may be too light. 
Such designs can be strengthened by 
adding deep red-violet, very dark 
green, deep blue, white, or black. 


I should appreciate your giving me some 


ideas for correlating art work with ge- 
ography lessons. 


These activities may help. 

1. Draw large maps, and on them 
pictures of horses, cows, sheep, boats, 
and so on, in their proper localities. 

2. Draw pictures of mountains, 
rivers, and lakes. 

3. Draw “airplane” views of farms. 

4. Draw portraits or costumed fig- 
ures of people who live in other coun- 
tries and in different parts of the 
United States. 


Which is considered the most important 
part of the music lesson--syllables, 
pitch, or tempo? 


Correct pitch and good tone are the 
most important points to be erfipha- 
sized in all singing lessons. These 
are the things about singing that can- 
not be learned alone, although they 
come naturally to some persons. 

Without true pitch, no musical ac- 
tivity is real music. Music is an exact 
science as well as an art. In school 
the foundation can: be laid for a na- 
tion’s appreciation of music, if the 
science, as well as the art, is taught. 
This can be done without damaging 
the child’s enjoyment of singing. 


Why should the pitch pipe be used dur- 


ing the singing of a song as well as at 
the beginning and at the end? 


At least 50 per cent of school-age 
children have an imperfect sense of 
pitch. You can develop this sense by 
testing the pitch of the song at the 
end of each stanza until the class be- 
comes pitch-conscious. 


My pupils want to know how the patri- 
otic songs they sing came to be written. 
Where can I get that information? 


There has recently been published 
a book exactly suited to your needs. 
Stories of Our American Patriotic 
Songs, by John Henry Lyons (Van- 
guard Press, New York) is a real con- 
tribution to children’s musical and 
patriotic education. Teachers will find 
the background information valuable. 


If pupils have rather harsh, unlovely 
singing voices, how can a teacher help 


them to get clear head tones? 


The teacher herself should practice 
until she is able to produce a pleasant, 
light head tone. Very young children 
should then be taught by imitation. 
Later a class may be taught to listen 
to themselves as they try to attain a 
tone they enjoy hearing. Of course 
all the usual suggestions about singing 
with relaxed jaw, tongue, and throat 
are helpful. This is the physical ap- 
proach, but there is another, which 
might be called spiritual, because it 
involves a sense of the beautiful and 
an appreciation of beauty. 
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Please tell me where one can purchase 
Kodachrome (natural color) slides on 
Latin America. 


I recommend the following sources 
of 2” x 2” Kodachromes. 

DeVry Films and Laboratories, 
1111 Armitage Ave., Chicago 14, has 
over seven hundred slides on the 
United States, Canada, Hawaii, and 
Latin America available in sets of six 
slides at $3.00 a set. Write for the 
catalogue of this firm. 

The Society for Visual Education, 
Inc., 100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, has 
a large selection on Latin America, 
Catalogue and prices will be sent on 
request, 

The Kime Kolor Pictures, 1823 
E. Morada Place, Altadena, Califor- 
nia, has 800 slides on fifteen Latin 
American lands, which sell at $.50 
each, Teaching manuals are available. 
Write to them for their prospectus. 


\ 


Should the field trip be regarded as a 
visual aid, along with slides, pictures, 
stereographs, movies, and so on? 


Yes. Any activity in which new 
knowledge comes to the individual 
through the medium of sight is a vis- 
ual aid. In using the term visual in- 
struction, it should not be limited, 
as is commonly done, to the various 
forms of pictorial representation to 
the exclusion of such important visu- 
als aids as field trips, blackboard dis- 
plays, and laboratory demonstrations. 


We have a projector for slides. How 
can I use this in teaching remedial 
reading? 

There is a device similar to a cam- 
era shutter which can be placed over 
the end of the lens barrel of a slide 
projector. This device, like a shutter, 
may be set to flash words onto the 
screen for a fraction of a second or 
for longer periods: Obviously, this 
would help in remedial reading. By 
using it to flash numbers and pictures, 
instead of words, one can teach arith- 
metic and accuracy of observation. It 
is useful in diagnostic, remedial, and 
drill exercises of many kinds. The 
Keystone View Company, Meadville, 
Pa., manufactures such a device to use 
with their projector. It is called a 
Flashmeter. 
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Clip coupons offering materials that you wish to obtain, PRINT on each the re- 
fe OTE quired information, and mail them in one envelope to THE INSTRUCTOR, 


Coupon Section, Dansville, N.Y. ‘(For other coupons, see pages 48 and 67.) 


: © NEW Edition of Reference Work 


THE QUARRIE CORPORATION, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois 

Please send me complete information on the new 1944 edition of The World Book. We 
expect to require ‘ sets. 


Address (Street or R.D.) 


City Zone State 
Nov. 44-IN-64 


® FREE Information about T.C.U’s 10-Way Protection 


T.C.U., Lincoln, Nebraska 


1 am interested in knowing about T.C.U.’s “10-Way Protection” Policy against accident, 
sickness, and quarantine. (No agent will call.) 


Name... 


Address 
Nov. 44-IN-18 


@® FREE “How to Make Costumes” Booklet 
RIT PRODUCTS CORPORATION, 1401 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 7, Illinois 
Please send me Free copy of ‘How to Make Costumes for Plays and Pageants.” 
Name 


Position and Grade... School 


Nov. 44-IN-54 
LPR ERERERERER ERR ERE RE RE RE RE RR ERE RE RE RE RE RE RE RES ESR 


@ FREE Full-Color Brochure “On Review” 
THE MILWAUKEE ROAD, 796 Union Station, Chicago 6, IMinois 


Please send me a copy of your full-color brochure ‘On Review,” containing wartime adver- 
tising messages on The Milwaukee Road's part in allied victory. 


Name. 


Nov. 44-N-82 
RE RE RE RE RE RE RE RE RRR ERE RE REE RRR ERR ERE 
® FREE [pana’s New 5-Way Plan for Dental Care 

BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Educational Dept., 630 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N.Y. 

Please send me FREE the complete dental health unit ee 


described on page 3. Grades Taught ainieits 

Name...... 

School Address... . City . State 
Nov. 44-IN-1 


® FREE For Your Classes—Story of Flour Milling 


INSTITUTE OF FLOUR MILLING HISTORY 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc, N-39, Mi polis 2, Mi t 


Please send me, Free and Postpaid, copies of “The Talking Millstones,” fascinating 
booklet, son-commercial in character, with the colorful story of milling through the ages. 


Name - 
Street or R.D. - 
City... 


Nov. 44-IN-12 


@® FREE Visual Education Booklet 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS INC., 1841 Broadway, New York 23, N.Y. 
Please send me a copy of your descriptive booklet covering Erpi Classroom Films. 


Address 
Nov. 44-IN-68 


® FREE Teaching Aids on Military Trucks, Planes, Rubber 


STUDEBAKER CORPORATION, Educational Department, South Bend 27, Indiana 


Please send me the following Free Teaching Aids: 

1. Miniature Pictures in color of Military Trucks and Flying Fortresses 

2. Three Special Booklets—on Military Trucks, Flying Fortresses, and Rubber 
3. Line Tracings (6” x 9”) to color, of Military Trucks and Flying Fortresses 


(For Primary pupils) 


School Address 


Nov. 44-IN-65 


. 
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Social Studtes 


MARION PAINE STEVENS 
Associate in Elementary Education, 
Ethical Culture School, 

New York, N.Y. 


Arithmetic 


FOSTER E. GROSSNICKLE 


Professor of Mathematics, 
New Jersey State Teachers College, 
Jersey City, New Jersey 


Please mention some attractive but in- 
expensive informational. books on social 


studies for our rural-school library. 


Here are three groups of inexpen- 
sive books. Because they are beauti- 
fully illustrated in bright colors, they 
serve as picture books for beginners, 
as well as accurate and interesting 
reading material for children eight 
years of age and older. 

“Unitext Social Education Series” 
(Row, Peterson & Co., Evanston, Ill.; 
$.32 each). 

“New World Neighbors,” a series 
of twenty books (D. C. Heath & Co., 
Boston; $.40 each). 

The Story Book of Ajrcraft, and 
other “Story Books,” by Maud and 
Miska Petersham (John C. Winston 
Co., Philadelphia; $.60 each). 


Please make suggestions and tell me 
where I can get material for a second- 
grade unit on the Plains Indians. 


The points to emphasize particular- 
ly are the dependence of the Plains 
Indians upon the buffalo for food, 
clothing, and shelter (tepees), and 
the effect of a treeless land upon their 
lives and customs. 

I suggest that you secure the unit 
Indians, No. 40 in The Instructor 
Series of Illustrated Units (F. A. 
Owen Pub. Co., Dansville, N.Y.; 
$.30). . It has a section on the Plains 
Indians, with pictures and activities. 

Excellent material at the second- 
grade level is Red Deer, the Indian 
Boy, a text-workbook (American 
Education Press, Columbus, Ohio; 
regular edition $.24; hectograph edi- 
tion $1.00). 


What changes are being made in the 
social-studies programs of elementary 
schools, to meet war demands? 


A recent study of curriculum 
trends in seventy school systems, 
made by the Curriculum Journal, re- 
sulted in the following conclusions. 

While secondary schools have been 
adding new courses, such as preflight 
aeronautics and automobile mechan- 
ics, to meet immediate war needs, the 
elementary schools have been making 
their adjustments indirectly through 
changes in emphasis rather than 
through the introduction of new 
courses. Increased emphasis on health, 
character education, geography, social 
living, and safety is evident in many 
of the schools surveyed. 


My pupils are having difficulty learning 
to multiply fractions. How can I make 
my teaching more graphic? 


Limited social need for multiplying 
one fraction by another justifies us in 
spending only a brief time in ration- 
alizing the process. In daily life, of 
course, we often need to find a frac- 
tional part of a whole number, as 
%4 of 12. If the pupil understands 
the procedure for multiplying a frac- 
tion by a whole number, he should be 
able to find the fractional part of 
either a whole number or a fraction 
without any trouble. 

However, it is possible to show, in 
a graphic way, what it means to mul- 
tiply two fractions. Suppose it is 
necessary to find the product of % 
and 4%. Draw a rectangle which can 
be readily divided into five equal parts 
along one dimension and into three 
equal parts along the other. Bracket 
four of the five equal parts, and two 
of the three. You now have eight 
of the small rectangles bracketed out 
of a total of fifteen. Hence % of % 
is 45. From this illustration it can 
be seen that the same result may be 
obtained by multiplying the numera- 
tors of the fractions to get the nv- 
merator of the result and multiplying 
the denominators of the fractions to 
get the denominator of the result. 


Of what value are examples in division 
when they have the quotient written ad 
tell pupils to complete the solution? 


Examples of the kind mentioned 
are valuable because they give pupil 
practice in multiplication and sub 
traction, which are essential aspects 
of the process of division. Scientific 
studies show that in dividing, a pupil 
makes almost as many errors in t 
parts of the process requiring him 
multiply and subtract as he does | 
the division combinations themselv¢ 
As a remedy, most textbooks 
teachers provide drill in multiplice 
tion and subtraction. A better plat 
is to multiply and subtract in divi 
sion itself. 

A study published a few years ag 
showed that a pupil might be able # 
multiply in multiplication with a high 
percentage of accuracy and still mak 
many errors when multiplying in é 
vision. A teacher will always fin 
it profitable to provide examples i 
division with the quotients give 
requiring her pupils to complete .t 
solutions. 


BEFORE MAKING USE OF THIS FREE SERVICE, REFER TO 
THE DIRECTIONS FOR SENDING QUESTIONS—SEE PAGE 49. 
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Paris candy maker gained 


world-wide fame! 


NE midnight a tired little man bent over a 
kettle steaming on an old brick stove. 
“Surely,” he murmured, peering intently into the 
cauldron, “this time the cooking will be right.” 
Then patiently pulling out a dripping burlap bag, 
he placed it on the table and undid the string that 
bound it . . . His shoulders sagged. 


It had happened again! There in the bottom of 
the sack was a sodden mass—broken glass, pieces 
of cork, loose wire, parchment, and soup running 
everywhere. Well, it was another failure. But he 
had learned something, too. And reaching for a 
ledger he carefully noted the recipe, the length of 
cooking time, and the results. 


Thus was the canned foods industry founded. For 
this man was Nicholas Appert, the Parisian con- 
fectioner who first learned how to preserve foods 
by canning. After years of night work in the tiny 
kitchen in back of his candy shop, Appert dis- 
covered two revolutionary facts: that when air was 
present food spoiled, and if air-tight containers 
were boiled the proper length of time the food in 
them would keep. | 


Elementary though these findings were, they were 
scientific. And after fifteen years of tedious trial- 
and-error research Appert was awarded twelve 
thousand francs by the Emperor Napoleon. 


Appert had to design wide-mouthed glass jars, cut 
cork stoppers by hand, even develop his own 
cooking utensils. Then he cooked and filled and 


(This is the second in a series of advertisements on the history of food preservation) 


corked and re-cooked. Every recipe required two 
different cookin times. Most of the bottles broke 
from the boiling water. And sometimes jars that 
seemed all right at first later exploded in storage. 


Appert was a patient man, and a sincere scientist. 
He finally published, in a slim volume called’“The 
Book For All Households or the Art of Preserving 
Animal and Vegetable Substances for Many Years,” 
an accurate time table for keeping many different 
kinds of foods by canning. 


The original methods on which Appert founded 
the canned foods industry grew more exacting with 
the years. As scientific. knowledge expanded, pre- 
pared-food processors like H. J. Heinz, used each 
new fact to improve their products. Today, scientific 
methods control every phase-of the 57 Varieties. 
Agronomists develop finer garden products; engi- 
neers design sterilizing machinery; food chemists 
and bacteriologists guard the quality of every can. 
Such scientific control from seed to seal is a tribute 
to Nicholas Appert, the founder of the canned 
food industry. 


To help you teach this story of Appert’s discovery of canning send for 
FREE classroom copies of: 


THE STORY OF FOOD PRESERVATION 
H. J. Heinz Co., Dep. IN-11, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
Number of copies needed 
Name 
Street 


Zone State 
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Start planning right now for the rest, 
tranquillity and cool green beauty of 
Canada’s unspoiled wilds. Come north 
with that war-weary boy of yours. 
Make it the scene of your honeymoon. 
Ramble amid shrines and ancient sea 


im villages: enjoy real sport and relax- care of it, the teacher may write the ture type of writing. Reports canb 
Whe ation away from it all in lovely following sentence on the blackboard: appropriate and purposeful—provided 
os national parks, at famous resort “These are things we have discovered they are simple and not prepared 
PN hotels or in peaceful lake-strewn about our aquarium.” merely to show the teacher that cer 

Y After several observations have tain books have been read. For in 


- playgrounds. Fine, modern highways, 

oo railroads, airlines and steamers 
in reach everywhere in Canada. Accom- 

modations for every budget and a 
royal welcome from war comrades. 
For information write Canadian 
Government Travel Burean, 
Ottawa, Canada. 


How to enjoy 


THE REST OF A LIFETIME 


when peace comes 


Science 


GLENN O. BLOUGH 


Instructor in Science, 
Laboratory Schools, 
University of Chicago 


Language 


MILDRED A. DAWSON 


Associate Professor of Elementary 
Education, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


How can I best make use of an aquarium 
and goldfish in connection with my 
science work in the primary grades? 


After the aquarium is set up and 
the pupils have been assigned to take 


been recorded, the teacher may ask 
the pupils how they know that their 
discoveries are correct. Such a dis- 
cussion will bring up new problems. 

Here is a list of the problems which 
have been found appropriate for pu- 
pils at this grade level. 

1. How are fish fitted to, live in 
water? 


2. How should fish be cared for? 


Should middle-grade pupils write be 
reviews? How many books of each ty 
should they read during a school year} 


Your pupils should certainly no 
write book reviews, which are a ma 


stance, a filing card may be filled ow 
with author, title, and a brief para 
graph designed to interest the othe 
in the book. This paragraph may de 
scribe a character, relate an amusin 
or thrilling incident, or summariz 
the plot. 

It may be preferable to have mos 
of the book reports given orally, th 


purpose being to interest the audieng 
in the books. A book may be he 


QUEBEC——Home of winter sports . . . the 
scenic Gaspé . . . quaint historic buildings 
dating back to Colonial France. 


3. How do animals and plants help 


ONTARIO—A lake and highland paradise for 
boating, canoeing, camping, fishing, where 
every view is a mew scenic charm. 


NEW BRUNSWICK— Ao unspoiled vacation 
. ee land — and some of the finest salmon fishing 
Syed in all the world. 
j 


5 


NORTHWEST CANADA— A vacation land of 
adventure and romance, dude ranches, Royal 
Mounties . . 


. majestic snow-capped peaks. 


PLAN YOUR POST-WAR 
VACATION IN 


Buy War Bonds 
For Victory 


Issued under the authority of Major General the Hon. 


L. R. LaPRche, Minister of National War Services. 
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each other in an aquarium? 

An Aquarium, by Glenn O. Blough, 
and Fishes, by Bertha M. Parker 
(Row, Peterson & Co., Evanston, IIl.; 
$.32 each), will be helpful. 


How can we achieve continuity and sus- 
tain interest when our science classes 
meet only twice a week? 


This is a common problem. To 
deal with it, assignments are usually 
given which cause the pupils to think 
about the science work in the interim 
between classes. Such assignments in- 
clude investigations, supplementary 
reading, skimming for facts in refer- 
ence books, making observations to 
solve some problems set up in class, 
collecting materials, finding illustra- 
tions, and so on. Outside assignments 
ought not to be long or difficult. 

If science can be logically corre- 
lated with reading, oral and written 
composition, and other subjects, cor- 
relating periods may be spaced be- 
tween the regular science periods, 


Please explain how to grow a sample 
of mold to use in a classroom science 
lesson. 


Put three or four tablespoonfuls of 
water on a plate and lay a slice of 
white bread on it. Let the bread soak 
up the water and after it has stood 
for an hour or so cover it with a glass 
dish or a pan so that it will not dry 
out. In a few days mold is almost 
sure to be growing on the bread. You 
can get a larger growth of mold 
if you shake a dusty cloth over the 


damp bread. 


up while selected pictures are show 
and described; a most interesting in 
cident may be related; a picturesq 
character may be described; the be 
ginning of the plot may be given 
that the listeners may become curiou 
as to the outcome; or a choice bi 
may be read orally. In any event 
the report should be given because th 
reporter has something he really want 
to share with his fellow classmates. 

Probably an exact number of book 
should not be assigned as require 
reading—the psychology is wrong 
Provide a large number of books ¢ 
varied types and a wide range of dif 
ficulty so that every pupil will be 
to find some that appeal to him. 
up favorable conditions, and pup 
will read abundantly. 


Is there a good list of the words ev 
third-grader should know how to spel 
I need it for my slow learners. 


I suggest that you do one of 
things. Select the words your pup 
actually need from the speller 
in your school and try to teach on 
these relatively few necessary wort 
Or write to one or more of the ff 
lowing for a catalogue so that 
may secure sample copies of the spa 
ing scales or tests that are applicad 
to second and third grades. 

Educational Test Bureau, in 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Public School Publishing Compas 
Bloomington, III. 

Teachers College, Columbia Us 
versity, New York 27. 

World Book Company, Yonke 
on-Hudson, N.Y. 


BEFORE MAKING USE OF THIS FREE SERVICE, REFER TO 
THE DIRECTIONS FOR SENDING QUESTIONS—SEE PAGE 49. 
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yee mutual interests of investor 
and worker are inseparable in 
creating the vital transportation serv- 
ice provided for manufacturer, miner, 
merchant, farmer and the general pub- 
lic by the Louisville & Nashville Rail- 
road, 


This railroad is performing a public 
service essential both in peace and 
war. Alone, its owners have an in- 
vestment in equipment and other fa- 
cilities-of more than 536 million dol- 
lars...8,000 stockholders in 47 
states... 32,500 employes in 13 states 
s3san average investment for each 
employe of $16,478. 


For 94 years the “Old Reliable” has 
contributed mightily to the South’s 
development. For the future it antici- 
pates evén better service and greater 
accomplishment. 


The L & N represents private invest- 
ment and Free Enterprise, working 
constantly and efficiently for the bet- 
terment of employes, investors and 
the public it serves. It asks public 
recognition and consideration only 
on merit and accomplishment. 


President 


In 1943 the L&N paid to... 
Employes in wages and salaries.............. . $77,500,000 


LOUISVILLE & NASHVILLE RAILROAD 


Various agencies of Government in taxes. ........ . . 68,000,000 
Stockholders in dividends ................... 8,180,000 
000 


The Old Reliable...Yesterday...Today...Tomorrow 
BUY WAR BONDS FoR VICTORY 
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DEAD AND 
NOT-SO-DEAD 
FALLACIES 
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aged to shape them, and be kept in tight swaddling clothes for several 
months. This 15th century fallacy died a long time ago. 


A CAN OF FOOD should be emptied immediately into a crockery 
container after opening, otherwise it becomes poisonous. This belief 
still persists in the enlightened year of 1944 among uninformed lay- 
men. You may even have heard it in your classroom. 


As you know, both beliefs are equally fallacious. 


According toa release of the U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
“Tt is just as safe to keep canned food in the can it comes in 
as it is to empty the food into another container. The prin- 
cipal precautions for keeping food are—keep it cool and 


NEWBORN BABIES should be salted all over, have their head§ band- - 


keep it covered.” 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
230 PARK AVENUE - NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 
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Watch Out for the Gremlins! 


(Continued from page 46) 


REBEL (who has been watching the 
left entrance)—Well, here comes 
your “dish” right now. So hop to it. 
We're expecting big things of you, 
Greedy. 

(Jean and Betty enter. Betty is 
eating candy. They walk toward 
bench gt right.) 

JEAN—You'd better get rid of that 
caridy before we go in, Betty. I don’t 
see how in the world you can eat that 
stuff so soon after breakfast, anyway. 

BETTY—Oh, I didn’t eat much 
breakfast—just some toast and coffee. 

JEAN—You ought to eat cereal and 
fruit and drink milk. Then you 
wouldn’t be hungry for candy. Be- 
sides, they are better for your stom- 
ach. (As she speaks she searches 
through her pockets, books, and so 
on.) Oh, I must have dropped my 
assignment notebook. [ll run back 
and get it. (Runs off stage.) 

(Betty stands in front of bench. 
Greedy, in the mean time, has crossed 
and hidden at the right end of the 
bench. He now hops on the bench 
and speaks into Betty’s ear.) 

GREEDY—Aw, come on, Betty. 
You're not going to fall for that line, 
are you? What you eat is your own 
business. You like candy, don’t you? 


And coffee? Milk and cereal are for 
babies. 


BETTY (whirls around to face Jean, 


who has just entered and is hurrying 
toward her)—I don’t see what right 
you have to criticize my eating, 
Miss Smarty. You take care of your 


‘stomach; I'll do as I please with mine. 


(Faces front, nose in the air.) 
JEAN—Okay, Betty. That’s your 
lookout, I guess. (Walks slowly 
toward school and enters.) * 
LIBERTY—Betty, listen to me for a 
minute. You know that you can’t 
continue to be strong and healthy 
with the bad eating habits you have. 
Your country needs your help. How 
can you help her if you are not 
strong? Your country also wants you 
to be happy. You must have good 
health to be happy. These are the 
reasons why we are asking every loyal 
American to eat plenty of health- 
giving foods, and to take plenty of 
exercise. Then we shall be strong 
enough to protect our liberty, and 
healthy enough to enjoy the many 
fine things our country offers us. 
(Chorus sings part of “America.”) 
BETTY (sees Jean, who has just 
come out to find her pencil)—Hey, 
Jean! (They meet halfway upstage.) 
I'm sorry for the hateful things I just 
said to you. Will you forgive me? 
JEAN—Of course I will, Betty. I 
don’t know what got into you. 
(Pause.) Coming out for volleyball 
this afternoon? 
BETTY—You bet! (Enters school 
with Jean, arm in arm.) 
(Greedy sidles across stage and 
joins the other Gremlins.) 
REBEL—Well, that’s two down. 
What’s the matter with these kids? 
SELPIsH—They’re just stupid, | 
guess. (Looks off stage left.) Here 
come a couple more dumb bunnies. 
(Uneasily.) Yl let you have them. 
REBEL—Aw, | can wait. You take 
Selfish. 
SELFIsH—What’s the matter, pal? 
You aren’t afraid, are you? 


REBEL—Who, me? Afraid of 
little job like this, after some of the 
big cases I’ve handled? Out of m 
way! I'll show you. 

(Bob and Dick enter left. Die 
is whistling. Bob lags behind, hea 
down, hands in pockets.) 

pick (stops at center to wait fe 
Bob)—Come on! Let’s go in. 

Bos (glumly)—I don’t think I 
going in. (Sits on bench right). 

pick—Not going in! How come? 

BoB—Because I have to stay in fo 
an hour after school. That’s ho 
come. And why? All because I ray 
down the steps. Is that a crime? No 
sir, and I’m not taking it. 

pick—Well, I'll léave you to you 
thinking. But I'm not going to b 
late. So long. (Enters school.) 

(Rebel has sneaked across to th 
tree, and now hurries to the bench.) 

REBEL—That’s right, buddy. 
him go. Let him go and mind thei 
silly old rules. Rules, rules, and mor 
rules! And what are the rules for 
To keep a guy from having any f 
that’s what! And who makes 
rules? Some old sourpuss who want 
to make things easy for himself, that; 
who! Why don’t you let them kno 
that they can’t bluff you? You dor! 
have to go back and be punished jug 
because you broke a silly rule. 

(Bob begins to walk slowly left.) 

UNCLE sAM—Bobby! Let’s thial 
this thing through. You know w 
there’s a rule against running in dt 
school building. It’s to keep person 
from getting hurt. That’s what 
rules and laws are for—to proted 
the rights of everyone, to keep a f 
thoughtless people from interferin 
with the happiness of many peop 
Those same laws protect you from in 
jury, Bobby, and make it possible ft 
you to be happy. We have to puni 
those who beak rules, hoping t 
they will learn to be more thoughtf 
of others. But if we cannot tea 
them, we must shut them away fre 
all other people where they can’t ¢ 
any harm. That’s what prisons 
for. Why don’t you take your p 
ishment cheerfully, and learn 
lesson like a man? 

(Chorus sings part of “God Ble 
America,” after which Bobby gp 
into the building, whistling it.) 

SELFISH (as Rebel joins group) 
Looks like you fumbled that o 
Rebel. What do you say we mi 
on? We're getting nowhere fast. 

BOss (jumping up angrily) —¥ 
get out there and do your part. Wh 
are you, a Gremlin or a mouse? 

SELFISsH—Okay, Chief, okay. 
was just an idea. Til try. W 
bound to get a sucker sometime. 

(Louise and Sally enter left.) 

SALLY (excitedly)—Guess wit 
Louise. Uncle George sent me 1 
dollars for a birthday present! 

LoutsE—How «wonderful, 
Now you can fill your War Sta 
book and get a War Bond! (Se. 
comes up and pushes her notebook 
that it falls, scattering papers 
about.) Oh, look what I’ve donel 

SELFISH (comes up behind 
where she kneels at center to ® 
Louise gather up the papers)— 
Stamps! War Bonds! What good 

(Continued on page 56) 
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war and peace 
the worlds safest transportation 


hroughout the years, the safety record of the American This record has been made despite the necessity of getting 
ilroads has been so outstanding that people have rightly the fullest use out of equipment — and despite the strain 


tsafer on a train than traveling in any other way. under which railroad folks must work. 
m view of this, it is worth while to know the safety record of This is a good record, To make it perfect is our constant goal. 
he railroads at war. And it is fitting to pay tribute to the vigilant spirit and devo- 


tion today of the men and women who have made this record 
lroad passengers are three times safer in this 


(nal gee imo in the course of doing the greatest transportation job in 


history. 
passenger traffic at a new high in 1943, the 


e passenger rode in greater safety than in 
typical peacetime years as 1938 or 1940. 


ASSOCIATION OF 


AMERICAN RAILRGABS 


ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY 


have been less than three passenger fatalities 
each billion passenger miles traveled. 
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for the time when “Highways are 


Happy Ways” again! 


Tomorrow's “dream bus” is much more than a dream. 
It is shaping up today, in full scale models that will soon 
be translated into gleaming fluted metal, curved plastic 
- glass, new type chairs built for long-trip relaxation 


— many comfort features we can’t even talk about now. 


Super-coaches like this are coming, sure as Victory — and 
2 E ' Greyhound will make all possible speed in their construc- 
e ) tion, to replace buses overworked by the pressure of 
| wartime travel . . . and to give eleven million returning 


men and women of the armed forces a more delightful way 


es ; to see and enjoy “This Amazing America’ they fought for. 


To speed full Victory— 
BUY MORE WAR BONDS! 


Watch Out 
for the Gremlins! 
(Continued from page 54) 


they? You can’t eat them and you 
can’t play games with them. You 
could have a big old time with that 
five dollars, Sally. Just think what 
it would buy! Gallons of ice cream! 
Dozens of show tickets! And how 
much good do you think your measly 
little five’ dollars will do when your 
government is asking for millions? 

SALLY (as if to herselfy)—I had 
planned to buy War Stamps. But 
there are so many things I'd rather 
buy with this money. After all, there 
isn’t any fun in just Saving stamps. 
I really don’t see any use in giving 
up my birthday present. 

LIBERTY—Do you really think 
you'd be giving up so much if you 
went without the extra ice cream and 
picture shows, Sally? Thousands of 
our boys are giving up their lives so 
that you may continue to enjoy all 
the fine things that America offers. 
Don’t you want to do something in 
return? War Stamps give you one an- 
swer to that question. Besides, if you 
save your moncy in this way, it will 
help you to prepare to be one of the 
leaders who will make America more 
wonderful than she has ever been. 
Your war savings can help you to 
help your country, not only now but 
when peace returns. 

(Chorus sings a few lines of some 
patriotic song.) 

SALLY (jumping to her feet and 
taking Louise by the arm)—Hurry 
up, Louise! I can’t wait to get those 
stamps in my book. Just think— 

(They enter the school building.) 

(The Gremlins look at one an- 
other, shrugging their shoulders.) 

Boss—Well, boys, let’s be on our 
way. There’s nothing doing here. 

(Gremlins exit right. One Gremlin 
starts to take the lead. Boss grabs 
him by the shoulders and "mushes him 
roughly back. The curtains close.) 

ANNOUNCER (in front of closed 
curtains)—Now you have seen what 
the Gremlins are up to. But when 
they encounter the love of country 
and the natural desire to do right 
which are a part of the conscience of 
every American girl and boy, the 
Gremlins are powerless. Uncle Sam 
wants every school-age child to have 
education and training for some use- 
ful work, health, respect for laws, 
and savings. These are the best de- 
fense in war and the most desirable 
attributes of peace. (He exits.) 

(Chorus is heard faintly but gradu- 
ally growing louder, singing a patri- 
otic song. Curtains open and Chorus 
and characters, in two lines headed 
by Liberty and Uncle Sam, emerge 
from the doors of the school to form 
a V on the stage. The apex of the V 
is the doorway. While the Chorus 
continues to sing, four cardboard 
signs are passed—two down each side 
—from the doorway to Uncle Sam 
and Liberty at the ends of the V. The 
placards bear the words EDUCA- 
TION, HEALTH, RESPECT FOR 
LAW, SAVINGS. The signs must be 
held so that the audience can read the 
words. Curtains close as song ends.) 

NOTE: 
sented during the school year of 1942-43 
when the author was Instructor in Health 


and Physical Education in Washington 
School, Kingsport, Tennessee. 


This play was written and pre- 


Free. TEACHING AIDS |i 
Edited by Du Pont Rayon 


The art and economics of good dress- 
ing call for a knowledge of rayon. 
Write now for Du Pont's authoritative 
story of this versatile, beautiful new- 
comer to the world of textiles. This 
material was planned for high schools 
and colleges, but has been used with 
success in pre-high-school projects. 
*** In ordering, please state grades 
you teach and number of students, 
Use coupon section or write —Rayon 
Division, E, 1. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co. (Inc.), 350 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 1, New York. 


WALL CHART 
35"x23" mount 
ed and var- 
nished. Yarn 
samples ore 
attached. 


Complete data for 
teaching rayon and 
its care, Free for 
teachers only. 


Mlustrated story 
of rayon yarns 
and fabrics. 
Free in limited 


Two dramatic talking 
/ films show how rayon 
is made—and tell the 
basic story of fabrics 

and their care. Write 

\ details. 


du pont rayon 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIV! 
.. THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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Through the Ages 


les ore 
rd. 


CEREAL GRAINS HAVE BEEN 
MAINSTAY IN THE FOOD SUPPLYZ 


OF THE HUMAN RACE... 


ISTORIANS tell us that the earliest 
H civilizations were largely de- 
pendent upon cereal cultivation. It 
was this that ended the nomadic 
life. For in these cereal grains .. . 
these seeds which contain so many 
of the elements necessary to life . . . 


man found a sure and eailaie 
food that could be stored and allow 
him the leisure for the development 
of a civilized life. 

A large share of the food of our 
domestic animals is in these seeds— 
or cereal grains. And now, as then, 


If all the cereal foods we ate were whole 
grain, enriched or restored, they would con- 
tribute to the average American diet: 


ALL OTHER FOODS 


Almost % of the > 
PROTEINS 


More than 14 of 
Three Essential 
B-VITAMINS & IRON 


@ Almost 1% of the 
CALORIES 


*Based on 2800 calorie pre-war diet. 
adjusted for losses in cooking. 


**40% of the Thiamine, 45% of the Niacin, 
38.5% of the Riboflavin, 45-46% of the Iron 
(in relation to allowances recommended, or 
indicated by recent scientific researches, for a 
2800 calorie diet). 


they are a basic part of man’s diet. 
The majority of man’s food springs 


_ from these seeds—either directly, 


or by conversion into animal prod- 
ucts. 

These cereal foods have always 
been a good source of food energy 
and cereal proteins. And, in their 
whole grain, enriched or restored 
forms, they are valuable “carriers” 
of three leading B-vitamins and iron. 

Thus, thanks to cereal enrichment 
and restoration, cereal grains resume 
their rightful place in the human 
dietary. Modern nutritional knowl- 
edge, indeed, includes acceptance of 
the view that whole grain, enriched 
and restored cereals can play a 
larger part in our diet with a gain in 
our nutritional well-being. 

Today such foods can be called 
“foundation foods”... cornerstones 
of a nutritionally adequate diet. 


GENERAL MILLS, Ine. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
Makers of 


GOLD MEDAL FLOUR - BISQUICK 
CHEERIOATS 
WHEATIES + KIX 


Our family flours are all enriched to the new, higher gov- 
ernment standards, including Drifted Snow “Home Per- 
fected" Flour (in the West) and Red Band Flour (in the 
South). 
ready-to-eat cereals are restored. All the brands, listed 


above, are registered trade marks of General Mills, Inc. . 


Bisquick contains enriched flour. Also, all our’ 


| General Mills, Inc., Dept. 958 I 

This New 20 Page “Nutrition Guide’ Minneapolis 15, Minn. I 

just prepared by the Nutrition Staff of General Mills, Please send me, without charge, a copy of your new “Nutri- 

Inc., is now available without charge. It is a sane, Aion Guide”. i 

0 fl Practical approach to the problem of how to plan for ns i 

LIVIN with color illustrations. To obtain a copy, simply mail | 
Ws the coupon, at right. Only one copy to a person. 
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Feel Home 
In Britain” 


| 


JA n American soldier wrote those words. 


“Do you wonder,” his letter read, “we 

+ feel at home in Britain after we have seen the original stars 
‘and stripes on George Washington’s armorial shield over the 
door at Sulgrave Manor?” 

Generations of visitors have felt that same stirring of 
the pulse when seeing, for the first time, that ancestral 
home—so dear to American hearts. 

And along the railways and highways of Britain are 
countless other places whose names awaken thoughts of 
home in the minds of these welcome visitors. 

Today, in time of war, British Railways are giving service 
to the uniformed sons and daughters of the nation which 
joined us once before in the fight for democracy. Tomorrow, 
those namesake cities and towns — all Britain — will wel- 
come you and make you feel at home! 


Representation in America is maintained 
through our General Traffic Manager, 
T. D. Slattery, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, 

New York 20, N.Y. ' 
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Before the Party 
(Continued from page 43) 


(He offers the Teddy bear to Little 
Bopeep, who takes it and stops cry- 
ing.) Now please tell us what is the 
matter. 

ALICE—Yes, and do hurry. We are 
all invited to a Book Week party. 
Don’t you want to go to it? 

LITTLE BOPEEP—Polly can’t go! 

AMELIARANNE—Polly? Do you 
mean Polly Pepper? 

(Little Bopeep shakes her head.) 

TOBY TYLER—She means that little 
girl who is always in the cinders. 

SIMPLE SIMON—Do you mean little 
Polly Flinders? 

(Bopeep nods.) 

CHRISTOPHER ROBIN—Why can’t 
Polly go to the party? 

LITTLE BOPEEP (mournfully) —She 
isn’t here. I guess the child who 
borrowed her didn’t bring her back. 
Polly and I were going to go to the 
party together and—now—boohoo 
boohoo! 

DR. DOLITTLE (enters)—Here, here! 
What’s going on, I'd like to know! 

CHRISTOPHER ROBIN—Dr. Dolittle, 
poor Polly hasn’t been returned to the 
library, so she can’t go to the Book 
Week party. Bopeep is very sad! 

DR. DOLITTLE—Tut! Tut! Polly 
who? Polly Pepper? 

LITTLE RED RIDINGHOOD—No, it’s 
Polly Flinders, Dr. Dolittle. 

DR. DOLITTLE—Why, I saw her 
here last night! I think there must 
be some mistake. I don’t know just 
how to tell you! 

LITTLE RED RIDINGHOOD (very anx- 
iously)—You don’t mean— 

ALICE—You can’t mean— 

SIMPLE SIMON—She isn’t under the 
desk, is she? 

DR. DOLITTLE—Yes, I must admit I 
did see Polly Flinders under the desk, 

LITTLE BOPEEP—Boohoo-hoo! 

LITTLE RED RIDINGHOOD—Hush, 
Bopeep! Crying doesn’t help. 

TOBY TYLER—I'll get Polly. 

dashes off stage.) 

DR. DOLITTLE—You see, I always 
look under the librarian’s desk each 
night to see whether any animal books 
have been returned in such poor con- 
dition that they need mending. I’m 
an animal doctor, you know, and I 
am able, quite often, to do something 
for the poor animal books. 

(Enter Toby with Polly Flinders, 
who is wearing a soiled, torn dress. 
Polly and Little Bopeep embrace.) 

ALICE (pointing at Polly's dress) — 
Did some child do that? How could 
anyone, treat a library book so! 

LITTLE RED RIDINGHOOD—I don’t 
see how Polly can go to the party like 
that. We are all supposed to look our 
best at the Book Week party. 

AMELIARANNE—Oh, can’t you do 
something, Dr. Dolittle? 


(He 


DR. DOLITTLE—Well, I am better at. 
fixing up animal books, but this is an 
emergency. Come with me, Polly 
Flinders, and I'll see what I can do. 

AMELIARANNE—I Il go with you. 

(Dr. Dolittle, Ameliaranne, and 
Polly exit.) 

ALicE—Perhaps she can still go to 
the party, if they hurry. 

LITTLE BOPEEP—Boo— 

LITTLE RED RIDINGHOOD—Goodness 
gracious! Somebody do something 
before Bopeep starts to cry again. 

CHRISTOPHER ROBIN—I'll say a 
little piece for you. (Recites a short 
poem from the book When We Were 
Very Young. Everyone claps when 
he finishes.) 

(Dr. Dolittle and Ameliaranne en- 
ter with Polly, who is wearing a clean 
dress “mended” with long strips of 
white cloth basted in place.) 

DR. DOLITTLE—Well, here she is— 
not as good as new because no book 
that has been soiled and torn is ever 
as good as new again. But she can 
go to the party. 

SIMPLE SIMON—Hurrah! 

LITTLE BOPEEP (putting her arm 
around Polly)—I am so glad you can 
go, Polly. 

TOBY TYLER—Now we're ready for 
the party. 

ALL (join hands and circle around 
Polly and Bopeep, chanting) — 
Now we're ready for the party, 
For the lovely Book Week party. 

All the Book Folk, large and small, 
Are invited to the Ball. 


A Study of Clothing 


(Continued from page 16) 


play was written by the pupil who 
was to take it. 

3. An interest in writing letters was 
developed by writing to the US. 
Department of Agriculture for infor- 
mation. 

4. In the dramatization, emphasis was 
on speaking plainly, slowly, and with 
expression. 

5. Many stories, poems, and riddles 


were com 


OUTCOMES 


At the conclusion of the unit, the 
pupils had learned: 
A. Seven different kinds of clothing 
and how to distinguish them. 
B. How each material is produced. 
C. How cloth is spun and woven. 
(The spinning wheel, hand looms, 
and weaving by machinery were dis- 
cussed. ) 
D. To keep clothing clean. (At the 
children’s suggestion a mirror was 
bought, so that they could see how 
neat and clean they looked.) 
E. To dress for weather changes. 
F. To accept helpful criticism. 
G. To work together as good citizens. 


PAIN IN FEET, LEGS, HEELS? 


Tired, aching feet; rheumatic-like foot and leg pains; enc so or sore heels 
—these are signs of weak or fallen arches, Dr. Scholl’s Arch 
Supports and exercise give relief by sqmoviag the 
cause, muscular and ~~—— — and help 
restore your arches to normal, Expertly fitted at 
hoe, Surgical, Sup apply snd Dept. Stores 
booklet on FOOT 
CARE. write De. Scholl Inc., Chicago. \ 


There is @ Dr. Scholl Foot Comfort Appliance or Remedy for Every Common Foot Trow 
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= .. Or offering a soldier the comforts of home 
a HOME! There's no place like it. And nobody knows it better 


how @ = than a fighting man back on furlough. Ice-cold Coca-Cola is one of 
the comforts of home everybody welcomes. That’s why frosty 


bottles of “Coke” belong in your home refrigerator. At the words 


Have a “Coke”, refreshment joins the party to make it gayer, 


brighter. The good old American custom of the pause that refreshes a 
“Coke” = Coca-Cola 


teem, It’s natural for popular names 

Meee to acquire friendly abbrevia- 

Ml tions. That’s why you hear 
Coca-Cola called “Coke”. 


/ is spreading in many lands around the globe,—has become a 
ee happy symbol of our friendly, refreshing home-ways. 


COPYRIGHT 1944, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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GEOGRAPHY 


CLOTHING 


“had HERE ARE A FEW OF THE WAYS RAYON IS 
5 PLAYING A PART IN THE WAR EFFORT: 


Rayon Parachutes carrying food, 
medicine, tommy guns, grenades and 
other necessary items, are used to supply 
our paratroopers when they bail out for 


an attack. 
: ca Bomber and Combat Car Tires 
> have tough rayon cords, enabling them 
> to take high speed landings and rough 
oe q ground in their stride. 

a 


Rayon Target Sleeves are used to 
train our fighter pilots to shoot straight 
and true. These pilots keep pouring hot 
lead into the rayon target sleeves until 
they can “draw a bead” with their eyes 
practically shut. 


of Rayon Linings are widely used in 

service uniforms. Millions of yards have 

been used for this purpose. 

. { Your History Classes Will Be Enthusiastic 

ee ‘ about a rayon study and notebook project! They will be interested 


to learn how rayon, which touches their own lives in so many 
ways, is playing a vital role on the fighting fronts. A rayon project 
coordinates particularly well with other studies, too—it can 

related to geography, science, industry and many other subjects, And 
it will give your students a broad understanding of this man-made 
basic fiber — one of the most universally used fibers today. A Rayon 
Study Project will be easy for you to develop with the help 
of the teaching material that has been prepared for your use. 


Helpful Teaching Material Ready! 


2 iy ' Educational Kits showing in actual sample form the steps in the manufac- 
z ture of rayon. Blackboard photos, fabric swatches, and complete descriptions 
3 i included. Part I, the Viscose Process; Part II, the Acetate Process, each 50c. 
4 : For Primary Grades, free teachers’ unit of work and students’ seatwork 
&§ material, “Clothes from the Forest” and “A Journey with Rayon.” 


For Intermediate Grades, teachers’ unit of work, a new teachers’ manual, 
and interesting work sheets for students. 


— You may order the above material 
by filling out the coupon on page 67. 
4 BETTER WAY TO BUY RAYON FABRICS-This seal 
e awarded only to fabrics containtng CROWN Rayon, after they have passed & ' 
. } the CROWN Tests for serviceability. TESTED 
EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 


Ad 
AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 
fi Producer of Crown Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers 


“s ve i Sales Offices: 350 Fifth Ave., New York 1; Providence ,R.I.; Charlotte, N.C.; Philadelphia, Pa. 
*Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of. 
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Obadiah Bunny’s New 
Home 
(Continued from page 15) 


Across the meadow he scampered 
to the old stone wall. There should 
be houses in the cracks between the 
stones. Up and down the wall he 
went, looking for a hole. Surely there 
must be one in this long wall. He 
was just about to give up when he 
found the tiniest bit of an opening. 
He just started into it when out 
popped a little brown head. 

“My, Chubby, you frightened me!” 
exclaimed Obadiah. 

“Well, you frightened me, too,” re- 
plied Chubby Chipmunk. “I just 
moved in here yesterday, and I didn’t 
know who was popping in on me. 
This isn’t your house, is it, Obadiah? 
I thought you lived down on the 
other side of the woods.” 

“I did—until a little while ago. 
But my roof fell in, and my walls, 
too. I’ve got to find a new house 
before it rains.” 

“I wish I could help you,” Chubby 
said. “I had a hard time finding this 
place. If it were big enough for two, 
I'd ask you to share it.” 

Obadiah sighed. Houschunting was 
hard. “That’s kind of you, Chubby, 
but I guess I'll be going along.” 

Obadiah hopped away slowly. Then 
he sat down, and thought and 
thought. But he couldn*t think of 
another place where he could find 
shelter except the brush pile in the 
garden of the Little White House. 
Of course if it were further from 
people, it would be fine. 

“I'd always have food, even in win- 
ter when the ground is covered with 
snow and ice,” he said to himself. 
“And Nancy is a gentle little girl.” 

But he didn’t want to be a garden 
bunny. All his family, as far back 
as he could remember, had lived in the 
woods. Suddenly he remembered the 
big hole near the old well. He'd be 
in a warm, dry place in a jiffy. 

He ran to the well, and was just 


- disappearing into the hole when a 


gruff voice behind him made him 
jump. “Where are you going?” 

Obadiah backed out of the hole. It 
was old Mr. Woodchuck coming home 
from a walk. “Where are you go- 
ing?” he repeated. 

Mr. Woodchuck is a gruff old fel- 
low. The wood folk don’t like him 
very well. Obadiah told him as 
quickly as he could about his house, 
and then he started away. 

“Well, Obadiah Bunny, if you 
don’t find a home before it rains, 
come back and stay with me,” old 
Mr. Woodchuck offered. 

Obadiah was so surprised at the 
generous offer of Mr. Woodchuck 
that he nearly forgot to thank him. 
But he didn’t quite. Then he hur- 
ried off. 

The clouds were inky black now, 
and the wind was whipping the trees. 
Obadiah was frightened. He consid- 
ered going back to Mr. Woodchuck’s, 
and then he thought of the brush 
heap in the garden of the Little White 
House. Should he go back or go on? 

Suddenly great drops of rain began 
to fall. Off scampered Obadiah, hel- 
ter-skelter. The rain fell in torrents, 
and drenched him. Faster and faster 
he went. Into the brush heap in 


the garden of the Little White House 


he dashed. And there he crouche 
listening to the wind howling and th 
rain beating, beating, beating on 
roof. 

But he didn’t mind. The lity 
house was warm and cozy. He 
bled some of the green carrot toy 
which he had in his pocket, and aftg 
that he went to sleep. 

Next morning when the sun cam 
up, he peeked out of his little hoy 
and saw Nancy leaving some freg 
green carrot tops for him. Then } 
knew that he was a very fortunay 


little bunny to find such a good homg 


And he decided to stay. Sometimg 
he went to the woods to visit hj 
friends, but when it became dark 

always returned to the brush heap j 


the garden of the Little White Houg 


Our Auditorium Plan 
(Continued from page 18) 


back to England where other friend 
joined them. They all loaded thej 
things on the “Mayflower.” 
(A group of Pilgrims cross sta 
carrying boxes and bundles.) 
GRANDFATHER—Then they cam 
on the “Mayflower” to America. 
ship was very crowded, for there wer 
102 persons on it and it was a ti 
boat compared to ocean liners today, 
MARY—Was it fun on the ship? 
GRANDFATHER—No, it was 
fun. All the passengers could 
was watcr. There were storms a 
big waves that rocked the ship. 
(Curtains open at rear of the stag 
to show a stormy ocean scene. 
large cardboard “Mayflower” is pul 
across the stage’ in front of the oce 
scene. The curtains close.) 
GRANDFATHER—The day before d 
“Mayflower” anchored in Provines 
town harbor, the men got togeth 
and wrote the Mayflower Compact, 
provide some kind of government. 
(A group of Pilyrim men ent 
carrying the Mayflower Comp 
Each one signs it with a quill pen.) 
GRANDFATHER—When the Pilgrin 
landed, they saw nothing but fored 
and Indians. There were no town 
(A group of Indians carrying bo 
and arrows cross stage, looking in 
directions for game.) 
GRANDFATHER—The first wint 
they were short of food. Wh 
spring came, the Indians taught thé 
how to raise corn. They also ga 
them potatoes, corn, and pumpkin 
(Two Indians enter from left 
two Pilgrims from the right. T 
Indians present corn and pumpkins 
the Pilgrims.) 
GRANDFATHER—Af ter the Pilgrit 
had harvested their crops that f 
they came together and had the 
Thanksgiving feast. 
know that part of 
story. May I tell it, Grandfather} 
GRANDFATHER—Yes, you may, 4 
Bop—When they had the 
they invited all the friendly Indiaf 
Some of the Indians brought turk 
and some brought fish to the fe 
After dinner the Indians did a dang 
(A group of Indians give a sim 
Indian dance as two Indians set 
rhythm with Indian drums.) 
MARY—Go on with your st 


Bob. What else did they do on 


first Thanksgiving? 
(Continued on page 61) 
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Our Auditorium Plan 


(Continued from page 60) 


BpoB—They all went to church and 
gave thanks to God. 

(Pilgrims cross the stage as if go- 
ing to church.) 

GRANDFATHER—What did the Pil- 
grims have to be thankful for? 

(Children mention various things.) 

popB—That is why we observe 
Thanksgiving today. We, too, should 
give thanks as the Pilgrims did. 

(All Pilgrims enter and kneel. A 
child with a Bible enters right front 
stage and reads Psalm 100.) 


Keys to Tests 
(Continued from pages 22 and 23) 


MATCHING NURSERY 


RHYMES 
1. k 4.¢ 7. a 10. j 
2.d 5. g 8. i ll. h 
je 6. f 9. b 


3. T 5. T 7. F 
2. F 4. F 6. F 

I. 1, 4, 6 

5. § 7. X 
4X 6. Y 8. S 

V.1.B 3N 5.G XL 
2G4L 6B 8X 

2, 5, 5, 6,7, 8 

THE GREAT LAKES 

1. Lake Superior 

2. Lake Michigan 

3. It follows the deepest channel. 

4. Welland Canal 

§. They are closed to navigation 


about four months each year be- 
cause of ice. 

6. Shipping rates are lower. 

7. Iron ore, grain, flour, lumber, 
coal (any three) 

8. French 

9. The Jesuits 

10. Fur trading 

ll, About 1830 

12. 1825 

13. New York State Barge Canal, 
Erie Branch 

14. Lake Ontario 

Is. “Big Water” 

16. Green Bay 

17. It is the shallowest of the lakes 
and storms affect it most. 

18. Georgian Bay 

19. On Isle Royale, in Lake Superior 

20. At Sault Ste. Marie, between 
Lake Superior and Lake Huron 

21. 326 feet 

22. The ‘Thousand Islands 

#3. Michigan. Lakes Superior, Huron, 
Michigan, and Erie 

4. (a) Duluth, Minnesota, and Su- 
perior, Wisconsin; (b) Toledo, 
Ohio; (c) Hamilton, Ontario 

Lake Superior 

26. Niagara Falls 

#7. Answers will vary. 

#8. Two. Lake Michigan and Lake 
Erie 


Lake Erie 


GOVERNMENTAL TERMS 


S.c 13. fe 17.k 
J 7m ill 19%0 


MUCH PROTECTION 


LITTLE COST- 


TLU. PAYS 
FROM $1000 
ALL TLU. 10 $3000 1 DON'T HAVE TO 60 
CHECKS COME FOR MAJOR 10 THE HOSPITAL 


10 GET 
BENEFITS 


BY FASTEST ACCIDENTS 


AIR MAIL 


PAYS FOR 
WON-CONFINING 
ILLNESS AND 
T.CU. PROTECTION 
COSTS LESS THAN | MINOR ACCIDENTS 
A NICKEL A DAY 7.0.0. Witt 
NEVER ASK 


Fa ME TO PAY 
TLU. PAYS ~) ANY EXTRA 
WHEN | AM J ASSESSMENTS |X T.LU. PROTECTS ME 
QUARANTINED \ ON VACATION AS 
AND MY SALARY WELL AS WHEN 
STOPPED 'M WORKING 


=> 


T.CU. PAYS $50 OR 


MORE A MONTH FOR 
TOTAL DISABILITY 
FROM CONFINING T.LU. WILL PAY 
SICKNESS OR ACCIDEN- $1000 T0 $3000 IN 
TAL INJURIES INCLUD- CASE OF MY ACCI- 
ING AUTOMOBILE DENTAL DEATH 


No “Red Tape” YES—these are the reasons so many thrifty-wise teachers are 
eciate h the ha j , 
under the T.C.U. Umbrella. For more than 40 years this friendly 
did not have to go through a long line organization has helped thousands of teachers over the financial 

~ ~ - 
ima. asians “rough spots” when they were sick or disabled by accident or lost 
Chetetiitiititiiiian . their pay because of quarantine. 
“It i 1 satisfaction to know that aoe 
eet eg yyy A Costs So Little to Be Safe---So Much to Be Sorry 
oo po Sag ag h A T.C.U. Accident and Health Policy gives teachers so much real pro- 
our ‘bread and butter’ duties. Thanks tection at so little cost—less than a nickel a day. Liberal benefits 
ee ee ee are paid whether your illness confines you in a hospital or not— 
Bloomfield, Iowa. whether you are working or on vacation—whether your accident is a 

wy major one or not. 

“Not only ware ven fair, but you xm You will find, as thousands of other teachers already know from per- 
by air mail and thus ensure prompter sonal experience, that a T.C.U. Policy really protects—that it says 
delivery. As appreciate your goneider- what it means and means what it says—that claim settlements are 
| ~ prompt—all checks being sent by fastest air mail. 

Always Prompt and Courteous Why not get all the facts about T.C.U. friendly “10-Way Protection” 
“It has been a great consolation to me today? Send the coupon without obligation. No agent will call. 


to be insured with T.C.U. This is the 
third claim I have presented within the 
last two years. All claims have received 
prompt and courteous attention, and all 

ve met with completely satisfacto 
Marie Ward, Roc 
FREE INFORMATION COUPON 


To the T.C.U., 347 T.C.U. Building, 
Lincoln 8, Nebraska. 


I am interested in knowing about T.C.U. 10-Way 
pe Send me full details without ob- 
gation. 


TEACHERS 
Casuacty 
UNDERWRITERS 


347 T.C.U. Building Lincoin 8, Nebr. 0S AGENT WHEE GALL 
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SEE FOR YOURSELF why teachers have 
requested over % million copies of these 
free teaching aids. See how they simplify 
your teaching job— how they capture stu- 


tative and remarkably effective— prepared 
by a dental expert especially for school use. 
Just check the quantity you need on the 
coupon in the coupon section. Pepsodent 


Spelling Study 


(Continued from page 28) 


The Economy Chart Outfit—$1.12 


Thursday; The words studied on The ot 
id thi John 
Wednesday are dictated and correct- : resent 
ed. All the words, new and old, are — After 
e 
spelled orally, using spelling games, pupils 
such as an old-fashioned spelling er frac 
match, boys against girls, or ball : : own 
ame. 
8 id me The Economy Chart Outfit, priced at only $1.12, For thi 
Fri ay: The same procedure is used consists of two charts with pockets for holding the fol 
: H letter and word cards; a supply of 275 word cards 
as on Monday, but the pupils receive and several alphabets of small and capital letters "; Ly 
a grade on the week s work. —enough to build an extensive primary reading 5. Usi 
id  § vocabulary; and an indexed filing box for keeping ° sin 
Every Friday it is well to test on the cards in ordcr—all put up in a compact, at- ids i 
he h | . h tractive packs Such an outfit is indispensable pas 
Cc e euch a 
t whore spe ling word list of the in the teaching of sentence building, phonics, spell- ' The 
week. Check (as on Monday) as to ing, silent reading, sight reading and oral read- . th 
hi h ds ° d d hi h ing. It provides a means for comprehension tests in it 
which words were missed, and whic through “‘read and do’’ exercises. : can also be the one 
ce 3 used as a bulletin board and for giving directions, 
children missed words. This infor The chart is so constructed that it can be used show ec 


mation will help you to know who is 
learning to spell. Hold each child 
responsible for all of his missed words 
till he learns them. This is vitally 
important. 

There should be some motive to 
make a child care if he misses a word, 
although it is difficult to arouse much 
enthusiasm in a class consisting of one 


conveniently as a hand chart as well as a wall 
chart. The outfit is extremely flexible; in fact, it 
is possible to build up almost any group of phono- 
grams, words, or sentences desired. The type used 
is standard chart size. The word and letter cards 
are two inches high. The dimensions of the two 
charts combined are 17 x 23 inches. Packed in a 
substantial container with directions for use. 


PRICE: $1.12, postpaid 
HALL & McCREARY COMPANY 
436 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, til, 


a4 dent interest ! You'll find they're authori- _willsend them to youby return mail—free! child or 9 very Sew children. Onc She n 
z plan is to have pupils keep individual picture| ee ™ 
graphs of each week’s work, while the | 
teacher keeps posted a group graph in 
which she combines all the children’s INPANELFORM | 
3 R TEACHER 2. FOR 2 A Corn and 
2 1. FO STUDENTS graphs from week to week. Cee | ee F 
to Core for Encourage pupils to make alphabet- Pe = 
“teeth ond How ustrated Tooth Brushj heck itled Dinner | Mpossibilit 
Them”... a concise, Fushing Chare entit e rOU- | Set posto’d | Behe 
y an easy-*" =e i 
' booklet providing a Con- = = blesome , Words of My Spelling CHRISTMAS. Santa Claus’ Toy Shop—Santa + of f 
ee: follow teaching O th essen- Demons. Each time a child miusses Claus in Sleigh and Reingeer—Around the Tree 5 It 
7 tains 18 pages packed - their d he l : d it it i Christmas Morning— Singing the Christmas Carols may stat 
‘al facts about teeth ..+ a word, earns it and writes it in Set 60c, postpaid. 
tte. i ch, scructure and color, ‘ his book where he can refer to it at AMERICAN INDIAN. The Algonquins—The Pan 
prevention of his convenience. Sioux—The Navahos—-The elop 1 
i s; facts on cen’ Btions as 
brushing techniques, Which is more important, written || pioneer LIFE. Pioneer Backwoods Life—A smpute 
rices an nua ll; > Trading Vost- Inside a VDioneer Home— West 
This practical moe Sm back- or oral spelling: R This question 1S th ward-bound Wagon Train. Set 50c, postpaid. 2. It 
gives you # jouth swered by “Neither,” so far as the || pegert Lire. At home in the Desert—Car 
round for eeaching, free! spelling method described is con- avan at Sunset—Oasis Scene—Streets of Cairo 
ygiene. — cerned. Both kinds of spelling are dev 
Ne 
‘Tooth Brush d dail d de t over 3,000 teaching aids Duty. 
, ing Chart” used daily and no attempt is made to er 3, caching ' 
illustrated chart (size 10° x 15" decide which is more important. BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY | P@<2¢y 
ic Pence individual use When the child writes his spelling 1634 Indiana Avenue, CHICAGO 16, ILL. ten not 
and at home, Ph 3. To 
8taphs and dit; FROto- from dictation, he is given an oppor- 
proper poine our ince, bell orally and —NEW CHRISTMAS PLAYS— fboncepts, 
Wich tushing technique tunity to pronounce, spell orally, an NO ROYALTIES 4 
th this chart in hand for ref pronounce each word as the words are 1. A Nativity Tale of Two Children of Judea erect 
erence during Class d . . li 2. A Modern Story of Refugee Children 4, The 
and brushing drill ear} ss" checked after each written spelling. 3. An Allegory of Today’s War Mothers 
can enter actively Impressions of words should be gained 
At home the through as many channels as _pos- Easily Produced by Class, Club, School of P. A. ai 
or’ cleen the need sible—seeing, hearing, speaking, feel- WILCLAIR DRAMATIC SERVICE 
16 Canog: k, Calif i 
the coupon in " is a good met if the children do ‘ 
ee hey're free with the not learn to spell by using it. Judge College y Cducalion elopme 
a 5 manual | your procedure by its results. Thorough Preparation tor Teaching 
Elementary grades, kindergarten, nursery school and child 
Ps eare centers. Children's demonstration school and obser- 
, vation center. Located on Chicago’s lovely North Shore, A I 
4 for teachers and college graduates. Fall term: 
Teaching Fractions 16. Jan. 29. Write for catalog. (Co; 
National College of Education, 
— FR E : (Continued from page 30) EDNA DEAN BAKER, Pres. Gox414P, EVANSTON. 
i E 1 for 
ractions because they mean one A 
Mail Cou pon Today Grace, get from the boxes. Will Go as rapidly as your time end abilities permit, Equivalent ard, cor 
| those parts make a whole? The frac- | | fort. 
i SSiupleted. Single subjects if debired. Free Bulietin on request. Today : 
S Secti j | tion % is called a proper fraction be- | Vamerican School, Dept. 4823, Drexel at Serf, Chicago 37 The cir. 
n alr | 
Division ’ ee Loupo ecrion | cause it means less than 1 whole. HOLIDAY ART MATERIAL The sun 
Repeat the above steps for 5 FOR. CHRISTMAS The sk 
LEVER BROTHERS Page 67 fourths, 7 sixths, and § eighths, and AND sky 
COMPANY ask pupils to indicate those which of Che 
may be represented by improper frac- trated, small, 
aris as Pos 
° cture - iris 
sented by proper fractions. Blackboard Borders] 
i r- sreetin are 
TEACHER—Joe, get from the boxes hed Christmas mate cr 
# =] tunities for advancement. We wish bea ° rial November contains a Special Thanksgiving Post ry boc 
28 E. Jackson Blvd. cooperate with both the 1 pie and 3 fourths of another one. Blackbourd Boner Pi 
ontirel ow Pilg ame ndian ac 0em. 
Chicago 4 Pin them on the bulletin board. We as other Anu Barie's Teacher-Pian features 
— both. Our service is nationwide. 1 offer h 
— : cluding Social Science, etc. See the special o iome 
write a number to show how much | 
~ APPLICATION $7.00 | pic Joc had this way: 134. This is | MARIE'S WORKSHOP Oris; 
A NATIONAL SERVICE FOR ss YEARs | | | 0S led 5932 Newburg Ave., Dept. 1920, Chicago 31, lil. ginal 
— olleges, Secondary and PHOT ca ead a MIXe wmoer, 1 ‘ P Please send me the offer checked below. Spelling 
Good | On Genuine Moentone. Nationally Known, | of a whole number and a fraction. $3.96" tee full year’s service (Sept. through 
"Teacher whispers to one child the | $2.30 balance of year (November through 1 
N.A.T.A. Corresponding | Same any’ | amounts to get from the boxes. The tor Packet 
Agencies: 535 Filth Ave., service, Established, 1898. <8 wine the he bulletin board. | | 0 50c for Decem » Weat 
New York City + Hyde pupil pins them to the bulletin board. | | 
CHICAGO 4 Building, Spokane, Wash. MOEN FOTO SERVICE Continued 63 | Addrees » Mane, 
868Moen Bidg., LaCrosse, Wis. (Continued on page 63) 
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Teaching Fractions 
(Continued from page 62) 


The other pupils use numbers to rep- 
resent the amount shown each time. 
After each number record is checked, 
pupils tell whether they wrote a prop- 
er fraction, an improper fraction, a 
whole number, or a mixed number. 
For this exercise the teacher may use 
the following: 5%; 54; 1%; 2; %; 
1%; 4; 2%. 

§, Using concrete materials and visual 
aids in studying equivalent fractions. 
. The teacher may guide the pupils 
in the development of diagrams like 
the one pictured below, which will 
|| Bshow equivalent fractions. 


One Whole 


= 


= § She may utilize these diagrams to 
| 

E 


give meaning to the concept of a 
common denominator. 


SUMMARY 
“ The procedures outlined above are 


sufficient to suggest the numerous 
+ | Mpossibilities that exist for employing 
Bthe laboratory approach in the teach- 
ing of fractions. In summarizing we 
is. | state that: 

1. It is as important for pupils to 

elop meaningful concepts of frac- 

ns as it is to develop ability to 
ompute with them. 
- 2. It is doubtful whether pupils 
ho do not gain meaningful concepts 
\. er develop genuine computational 
bility. They may seem to gain pro- 
Aciency through drill but this is 
| @ften not a lasting ability. 

3. To help pupils gain meaningful 
boncepts, teaching must be conscious- 

directed toward these goals. 

4. The laboratory approach with 
lhe proper use of concrete objects, 
.. isual aids, and pupil activity pro- 
ides a technique for developing 


ia_}@eanings and understandings which 
—— @n turn provide a sound basis for the 
“ion elopment of computational ability. 
d child 

sre =A Unit on Weather 

a (Continued from page 33) 

w. wor a cloudy day, circle enclosing an 
| rain, clear circle for sunshine, 
; to indicate wind. 

pars. 5) A chart on a large sheet of tag- 
og tard, containing this information: 
loday is 
TAL The air is - 

1A The sun is . 


The sky is - 

The wind is 

Reading. 

} Newspaper weather reports. 

Stories on the different elements 
Weather, found in textbooks and 
Mary books. 
about 
‘ofter 0m home. 
Classroom weather charts. 
Original poems and compositions. 
Spelling and vocabulary. 


weather, brought 


hrough 

asa The children learned to spell such 
pee.) Mes as dew, frost, sleet, vapor, 
vember TM, weather, snow, cloud, freeze, 
> vane, degree, zero, cloudy, clear, 
— 


cool, south, east, north, 


OF SUCH PIONEERING IS AMERICA MADE 


as this is America made. 


Pillsbury, seventy-five harvests old in milling and in the field of food, pays tribute to these 
women. To their resourceful daughters and granddaughters, whose problems are equally acute— 
and to the teachers who today are guiding America’s youth through 
troubled times—we dedicate our research on tomorrow’s un- 


charted frontiers of food and homemaking. 


FASCINATING BOOKLET FREE FOR YOUR CLASSES § 


As a fitting part of its Seventy-fifth Anniversary Educational Service Pro- 
gram, Pillsbury is making available to you, without charge, one of the most 


fascinating booklets we have ever sent to press. Children wil] like the stories 
and pictures about Comfort and Peter and other boys and girls who loved 
waving fields of wheat, lived so close to rumbling millstones that they could 
hear them talking, and just couldn’t resist the fragrance of fresh bread. 
Beautifully illustrated, it tells the story of grain and flour milling through 
the ages. For free copies fill in and mail coupon in the coupon section. 


PILLSBURY MILLS, Inc. 


[Formerly named PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY) 


When Indians swooped down and destroyed whole villages, back in pioneer days, 
many an undaunted homemaker dragged her little iron stove from the ashes and 
fed it wood from the wreckage of her home. What little wheat she had managed 
to save she ground with a cannon ball on the stump of a tree. Of such pioneering 


P.M. Ine., 1944 


2. The pupils learned the meaning of 
thermometer, barometer, evaporation, 
moisture, atmosphere, forecast, for- 
mation, condensation, vapor, temper- 
ature, tornado, instrwment, mercury, 
Fahrenheit, bulletins, experiment. 

D. Art. 

1. Drawing rainy-day pictures. 

2. Drawing trees shaken by the wind. 
3. Making paper windmills. 

4. Constructing a weather vane. 


OUTCOMES 
A. Understandings. 


1. Use of certain instruments associ- 
ated with the weathet. 

2. Terms and phenomena associated 
with weather. 

3. Effect of weather on all growing 
things and on some others. 

4. Work of the Weather Bureau. 

§. Procedure in experimentation. 
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B. Habits and skills. 

1. Skill in handling such instruments 
as thermometers and barometers. 

2. Enlarged ability in tool subjects. 

C. Attitudes and appreciations. 

1. Closer. observation of nature. 

2. Increased interest in surroundings. 
3. Greater appreciation of the beauti- 
ful aspects of each season. 

4. More definite respect for powers 
of nature beyond our control. 
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4 SOME OF THE REASONS 
Pe WHY THE 


Aa IS BEST FOR 


e The Song Flute is the 
easiest of all musical 
pre-band instruments to 
master. It is easy to blow; 
built in key of C; plays 
chromatics easily; tone 
holes are in natural fin- 
ger positions; fixed tun- 
g, uniform intonation; 
and its beautiful Flute- 
like tone is a thrill to 
every child. Everyone 
loves the Song Flute. 


Send for this 
EASY BOOK! 
This new pre-band book 
“Song Flute Beat Re- 
mse Method’’ is your 
classroom guide to music 
literacy. Complete play- 
ingand teaching routine, 
solo and parts tunes. 
ice 25c. an 


Teachers! Send 10c with coupon 
for courtesy copy of the Beat 
Method, above. Please mention 
name of school, classes taught. 


CONTINENTAL MUSIC 
Dept. 1 


MAIL TODAY 


CONTINENTAL musi co., me. Dept. 1170 | 
80 Se. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, tl, ! 
Gentlemen: mene 10c for courtesy copy of the 

Song Fluie Beat Response Method. 


Name 


Adda 
Town. State 
( Please write additional information on marxin 


; LEARN MUSIC WITHOUT A TEACHER 
this easy way! 

4 wy at home by wonderful improved method. Simple 


' s A B C—a child can learn it. Your lessons consist 

e of real selections, instead of tiresome exercises. Hach 
of these delig) fully easy lessons adds a new ‘‘piece’’ to 

list. fou read real notes, too—no ‘“‘numbers”’ 

k music. Method is so thorough that some of 

: ly 750,000 students are band and orchestra LEAD- 

2 ; ERS. Everything is in print and pictures. First_ you 
— are told what to do. Then a picture shows you how. 
Bg In e few short months you may become a good musi- 
ae cian—-the life of every party! Mail coupon today for 
our illustrated Free Be and Print and Picture Sam- 


ple which fully explain Mention 
your favorite instrument. U. 

of Music, 611 Brunswick 

York 10, M. ¥. 46th yea ew 
lished 1898. 

School of Music, 614 Brunswick Bidg., N. ¥. 10 
Free Booklet and Print and 


se send me 
‘ Sample. i would like to play (Name Instrument). 
Have you 


Drawing Pictures—II 
(Continued from page 19) 


small figures, children will not feel a 
need for faces. However, there is no 
reason why they shouldn’t put in fea- 
tures if they want to. In large fig- 
ures the faces will seem to netd 
features to prevent them from look- 
ing too blank. Help may then be 
given pupils if they desire it. 

Some art teachers advocate the 
study of the human body by building 
up a series of ovals. When the body 
is dressed it may become any sort of 
character. This is a way of getting 
good proportions, if that is what the 
pupils are .seeking. It also gives a 
feeling of third dimension, as the 
body is built and not just drawn in 
outline. Starting with stick figures 
has none of these advantages, and 
usually the completed characters are 
so thin that they detract from the 
composition, 

The same points may be made in 
drawing houses as have been made in 
drawing people. When the, artist 
needs new inspiration, observation 
will provide it. 

Drawing trees is another common 
problem. One teacher attained good 
results by pointing out how trees re- 
semble human beings. Tall straight 
trees are like soldiers, gracefully wav- 
ing trees like girls dancing, crooked 
trees like old men walking with canes. 
The slender Lombardy poplar and the 
drooping willow are very expressive in 
different ways. 

The teacher shows with chalk on 
the blackboard the way a tree trunk 
grows out of the ground and becomes 
smaller the higher it goes. It is in- 
teresting, also, to notice how the 
tree’s branches grow from the ‘trunk, 
the first movement always being up- 
ward. Children often fail to realize 
that the subdivisions are smaller than 
the branches from which they grow. 

If a teacher sketches for the chil- 
dren, she does it to illustrate her dis- 
cussion. She does it easily, quickly, 
with confidence, and erases her work 
afterward. Making it seem simple 
will give the children confidence. 

If explanations are made before the 
children can comprehend them, or 
have felt a need for them, both words 
and time are wasted. Usually no harm 
is done, unless the teacher insists that 
the children draw as she does. If they 
do not change their method, she may 
be reasonably sure that they do not 
understand what she has been trying 


to explain. 


Ideal for Class Use and 
for Christmas Greetings 


Why not give a book of 
Christmas Carols to each 
of your pupils instead of 
Greeting Cards? 


This fascinating book con- 
tains valuable data on the 
origin and use of 63 Christ- 
mas customs and symbols! 
Complete words and music 
of 57 carols and songs. 
Handsomely bound in 
BLUE AND SILVER cover. 25 cents each. $2.50 


Instrument ?......... dozen postpaid. 
.| THE RODEHEAVER HALL-MACK CO. 
<5 Address... 257 Ninth Street, Winona Lake, Ind. 
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A Useful War Discovery 
That Might Serve You, Too 


It may have sounded odd when you first heard how 
Chewing Gum supposédly unimportant enough during ordinary 
times is now considered almost 
as an essential in this War— 
the way it tends to relieve the 
nervous strain of combat. 


They have discovered that 
chewing Gum seems ex- 
tremely useful for helping 
to relieve nervous tension. 
That is the reason we will- 
ingly send to our boys ovet- 
seas all our limited output 
of refreshing Doublemint. 
It’s limited because of the shortage of best grade gum base which 
comes from outside the country. 


Combat strain and the daily strain from teaching are only faintly 
akin in degree but as you know the nervous pull of a day at 
school doesn’t always subside after you get home. So, if chewing 
Gum has proved a help to our men overseas where tension runs 
so high, might not chewing a refreshing, delicious stick of 
Doublemint and kind of relaxing with it at home—do some- 
thing for you, too? Might it not be worth trying anyway? 


Teaching is a 
bard job and 
important one 


© Perhaps this isn’t a good time to make this suggestion when this one 
and only, genuine real-mint gum is off the market serving our boys overseas, who 
have the greater need for it. But with plenty of grade A base once more, again will 
Doublemint be at your service—ready to be helpful and useful to you. . 


New for Christmas, 


Publications below all sent on approval. Low cost and high qu 
account for popularity. Appeal to all denominations. Catalog f 
SILENT NIGHT—Brand new story-cantata for Ladies’ voices 
Haldor Lillenas, sparkling with two-, three- and four-part 
gems. Excellent speaking parts for narrator. Not difficult. Each 40 
a dozen, $4.00, postpaid. 
PEACE ON EARTH—Just off the press. Appealing, high type so 
recitations, and exercises that children of all ages will enjoy. 
materials for a c y il Christmas program. Each 1 
a dozen, $1.00, postpaid. 
CHRISTMAS CAROLS NEW and OLD—Words and music; 57 num 
new and old, of 6 nations. The carol book unsurpassed in quality, 
pleteness and popularity. Each 25c; a dozen $2.50, postpaid. 
CHRISTMAS PROGRAM BUILDER No. 1—Every alert program dired 
needs a copy. A source book of choice readings, exercises, acrostics, #0 
and songs for groups. Ideal for school or church programs. 56 pages, 


Write for 6x9 inches. Each 35c, postpaid. 
FREE Catalog! Order today from your bookstore or direct from the publishers 


LILLENAS PUBLISHING CO. 


pl 
id 


BIG ART PACKAGE OF 13 


CHRISTMAS MATERIA 


Our Christmas Art Dackage is chuck full of interesting gifts you Al 
your pupils will enjoy raking. You will receive Hot Dish Pad most 
Coasters—Wall Plaques——Decorations for a Christmas Part Cope w 


Christmas Tree Ornaments—Clever Pictures—Christmas Gi 
Greeting and Thank You Cards—-Novel Ideas for making Gifts 
tractive, ete., PLUS the Nativity Scene as illustrated. 
ACTUAL SIZE DESIGNS—EASY TO MAKE 
Complete Christmas Art Package including all of the above a 
rea@ to use and easy to make, sent postpaid to you for only $1, 
Order early——supply limited. 
CHRISTMAS ART SERVICE Box 508-M, Park Ridge 


NATIVITY SCENE 

Make your own with actual size figures from 
ywood, cardboard or use as poster. Also 
eal as fireplace decoration or under tree. 


LURAY CAVERNS: 


SKYLINE DRIVE AND 
SHENANDOAH NATIONAL PARK IN 


sounn = MOVIES - 


ALSO 35MM SLIDES - ALL IN NATURAL © 
AVAILABLE ON A FREE LOAN BASIS. WRITE 


LURAY CAVERNS, LURAY, 


Row, Peterson and Company, one of the 
nation’s leading educational publishers, 
announces a new department of PLAYS 
FOR CHILDREN. ba invite Van to send for 
descriptive leaflet. 160-pa catalog for 
junior and senior high schools also free 

on request. 


ROW, PETERSON & CO, ars ave 


100 Imitation Artistic pins, rings and emblems. 
100 Visiting Cards $1.00 
h $1.00 rom 55¢ up. Write y 


Invitations — Cladd and Kings, A 
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Fleet Wing’s Thanksgiving a 


(Continued from page 14) 


As he threw down his last load of 
firewood, he looked up to see the 
Chief, followed by many braves, 
starting for the white man’s village. 
Twinkling Star would be near the 
broken pine tree waiting. 

Still his grandmother, grumbling 
at the foolishness of the feast, kept 
him close beside her. But when the 
sun shone warm on her as she sat in 
the wigwam doorway, her head be- 
gan to nod. Fleet Wing watched 
closely. Presently she fell asleep, and 
Fleet Wing slipped away like a shad- 
ow and sped to the broken pine. 
When his grandmother woke and 
called, he would not be there to an- 
‘swer, and she would know that he 
had followed the others. She would 
scold when he returned, but Flect 
Wing would not think of that now. 

The Indian women made camp near 
the bank of the brook on the opposite 
side from the white man’s village. 
The braves followed their chief to the 
clearing where the tables were set for 
the feast. 

Fleet Wing and Twinkling Star, 
following at a distance, crossed the 
brook at a shallow place and slipped 
silently in among the trees at the 
edge of the clearing where they could 
watch the festivities. 

The white children, who would 
have to wait until the grownups had 
eaten before they could be served, 
were also interested in the unusual 
event. One white girl and boy came 
near the woods and caught sight of 
Fleet Wing and Twinkling Star. 


“Welcome,” said the white boy. 

“Friends,” said the white girl. 

Fleet Wing and Twinkling Star 
offered their gifts. The white chil- 
dren took the cornhusk doll and the 
bow and arrow. They laughed hap- 
pily and talked very fast. Fleet Wing 
and Twinkling Star could not under- 
stand the words, but they knew they 
had made the white children happy. 

Suddenly the white children whis- 
pered together a minute, and then ran 
out of sight. They soon returned, 
holding something behind them. 

The boy extended to Fleet Wing a 
wooden gun. Flect Wing took it. 
It was exactly like the flintlocks the 
white men used except that it was 
carved from wood. He smiled hap- 
pily and turned to Twinkling Star. 
Twinkling Star was stroking a piece 
of red ribbon. She had a gift, too. 

At noon the white men and the 
Indians sat down at the long tables 
spread beneath the trees. 

Before anyone could even reach for 
the food in front of him, everything 
grew very quict. Fieet Wing saw the 
white man at the head of the table 
bow his head and begin to talk. 

“He’s talking to the Great Spirit,” 
whispered Twinkling Star. 

It was different from the Indian 
way of talking to the Great Spirit, 
but Fleet Wing noticed that he had 
the same feeling in his breast. “It is a 
good thing to have a feast‘of thanks,” 
he said. 

Twinkling Star nodded and stroked 
the red ribbon on her head. 


Almost every year Teachers are forced to 
cope with the embarrassing problem of 
what to do when pupils have head lice. 
But to the well informed teacher there’s 


YEARLY PROBLEM 


fifteen minutes contact does the job. 
This effective parasiticide was developed 

in cooperation with Dr. Walter K. Ange- 

vine of Washington, D. C. and proved by 


simple answer... McKesson’s A-200 8,000 clinical tests. A-200 is economical 
only $1. Pyrinate, the modern parasiticide that .. only 45¢ a jar. If your druggist doesn’t 


menstrual instruction 
is so much easier! re 


Kotex offers teachers an Instruction 
Manual, New Charts and Booklets 
for students — ideal for classroom 
use —and they're FREE! 


No longer need it be difficult for you to 
teach your girls the facts about menstru- 
ation. To make your job much easier, 
send now for this free, 3-way teaching 
plan: 

1. “This Is Why”~the new in8truction 
manual for you presents a complete, 
modern, authoritative review of menstrual 
hygiene. 


2. “Menstrual Physiology”—a set of full 
color charts illustrates the menstrual 
process in easy-to-understand diagrams. 
Size 25” x 22”. 

3. “As One Girl to Another” is a helpful 
handbook for you to distribute among 
your students. This booklet lists the do’s 
and don'ts every girl should know, an- 
swers intimate questions, gives sugges- 
tions on bathing, dancing, swimming, 


Kills all forms of lice and their eggs in fif- have A-200 Pyrinate, re- 
deen minutes contact—just one application, quest him to order it for 
am A-200 is especially adaptable for chil- you from his wholesaler. 
en because it’s so 

te apply and so easy 


IN Wash out of McKESSON’S 
And remem) —except 
ih the "Best a cases, 


sports. 


sree! You can have all this material abso- ; 
lutely free. Just -tell us how many 


books you’ll need. Fill out the coupon in the cou- 
pon section and mail today...we’ll send them to you : 


uy, PYRINATE with the compliments of Kotex Sanitary Napkins. 
ROBBINS, INC. NEW YORK, N.Y. BRIDGEPORT, CONN. FAMOUS FOR QUALITY SINCE 1833 
We: | | MAIL COUPON FROM COUPON SECTION, SEE PAGE 67 
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’ that many schools 
.. put into practice 
in the lunchroom— 


by SERVING... 


C 
CHOCOLATE FLAVORED DRINK 
@ The dairy drink that is rich in milk calcium— 
and marvelous chocolate flavor that children love! 


Bottled and delivered by your Local Dairy, DARI-RICH is 
handled in your lunch room just as you would 
any other fresh dairy drink. 


CHICAGO 10, ILL, 401 W. Superior Street 
WEW YORK 18, W. Y., 330 W. 42nd St. 
LOS ANGELES 11, CAL., 4368 District Blvd. 


THE AGES 
How much do you know 
about the shoes you wear? 
They've reflected impor- 
tant changes of history.. 
and this makes for in- 
teresting, informative 


class discussion.. yours 
for the asking. 


“USE COUPON IN COUPON SECTION 
ROBERTS, JOHNSON & RAND, st. Louis 3, mo. 
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The Sod-House Mystery 


(Continued from page 15) 


“There is no sign of a buggy or a 
wagon about the place,” said Jerry, as 
they rode by, “or even a horse that 
somebody might have ridden here.” 

Early the next morning Jerry, 
mounted on Nicky, was driving the 
herd of white-faced cattle to pasture. 
At his side, on Old Nellie, were his 
sisters Mary and Lucy. They were 
going along to help solve the smoke- 
and-light mystery of the evening be- 
ore. Shep was circling around in 
the hope of scaring up a rabbit. 

“There is no smoke coming out of 


the stovepipe this morning,” com- 


mented Jerry, as they approached the 
old house. “It looks just the way it 
always does.” 

They all entered the low building. 
Near the north wall was a rough 
homemade table, on the east a wooden 
bunk, and in one corner a small rusty 
cookstove. 

“Look! There goes a mouse!” 
squealed Lucy. 

“It was eating this crust of bread 
on the table,” said Jerry. “There’s 
been a fire in the stove, too. It’s still 
warm. Then there was somebody here 
last night,” he announced. 

“And Ill tell you who it was,” 
said Walt suddenly from the doorway. 
“I thought you'd be over here trying 
to find out what made that smoke, so 
I came over to tell you. A professor 
and his son camped here last night. 
They are going through the country 
in a covered wagon for a vacation. 
They were over at our house getting 
some bread when we came by here.” 
“Oh, so that’s who the mysterious 
people were,” laughed Jerry. “An- 
other mystery blown to smithereens!” 
Just then there arose an odd muffled 
sound, 

“Another mystery,” Jerry shouted. 
“It’s something outdoors,” he said, 
as he ran out of the door, followed 
by Walt and the girls. 

“Look! Shep’s after something in 
the wall,” exclaimed Walt. “I'll pull 
him out and then you look in there,” 
he suggested, as he grabbed Shep’s 
hind legs and pulled him back. 

Jerry got down and looked in, and 
then picked up a stick and felt 
around in the dark hole. 

“I couldn’t see very far,” he said, 
“but this is a big hole. And I think 
there’s a board or something in it.” 

“What was Shep after, do you sup- 
pose?” asked Walt, curiously. 

“1 don’t know,” replied Jerry. “But 
now about this hole— If Reddy made 
it purposely he would have it open 
on the inside. Let’s go in and see 
whether we can find it.” 

Shep, released by Walt, began 
scratching at the hole and snuffing, 
as the children hurried inside. 

“It should be here on this east 
wall,” said Jerry. 

When they had removed the bunk 
both boys felt around over the wall. 
Then Jerry began tapping with his 
pocketknife. 

“I can’t feel any kind of door,” 
said Walt in disappoiitment. 

“Here,” said Jerry, “it must be 
right here. I'll see whether } can 
pry it open.” 

“Watch out now. Here she comes!” 
he shouted excitedly, a moment later. 

(Continued on page 67) 
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A helpful outfit for teaching phonics 
grades one, two, and three. It consists of H 
combination of three units: (1) a copy of 
revised and enlarged edition of Wiliemm[WALL 
How to Teach Phonics, a manual giving gp 
cific and up-to-date procedures; (2) a be 
providing 78 basic phonogram cards; (3) 
book of 48 cards showing phonogram f 
ilies. The cards present in chart-size ty 
one inch bigh all phonograms commop 
taught and give examples of their use 
familiar primary words. 


PRICE: $1.12, postpaid. 


HALL & McCREARY COMPANY 
436 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, 


Finoat Quality 
Amenican Paato 


48 brilliant, smooth - working ‘Alphace 
Pastels in deluxe package. Send $2.50 
set, postpaid in U.S. A. for a limited t 
only. An ideal gift. Address Dept. I-ll 
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MANUFACTURERS - CHICAGO HEIGHTS, 
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: : Book of Birds.” 
COLOR BOOK OF BIRDS—s*‘; x 1! in. bot 
beautiful bird subjects in natural colors, with outl 
each for coloring. Special price, 20c each. 6 for® 


JOSEPH H. DODSON CO., 805 Harrison Ave., 


PLAY FOR SCHOC 


Easily Stag 

Few Costum 
Patriotic, Xmas, Holiday, all oc- 
casions. Described in beautiful ¢ 
FREE catalog. Have it in your af 
desk for reference. Write today. 


THE DRAMATIC PUBLISHING CO. 
Dept. N, 59 E. Van Buren Street, Chicaggy 
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MUSIC 
LESSONS 


COMPLETE CONSERVATORY 
HOME STUDY COURSES 


40 years of successful training in Piano, Violity se 

net, Trumpet, Saxophone. Clarinet, Guitar, Ma © 
Voice, Ear Training and Sight Singing, ¢ 

Conducting, Public School Music History of 

Harmory, Advanced Composition, Arranging. 

only home study school teaching all courses ™ 

to degree, Bachelor of Music. 


MAIL COUPON NOW 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATS® 
Suite U72, 1525 E. 63rd St., Chicago 15, 
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he Inside Story 
of a Kernel of Oats’’ 


HIGHLY ILLUSTRATED 
VALUABLE CLASSROOM AID 


ics 
is of 


teacher should have this valuable, easy- 
ot information on the history, produc- 
mand use of rolled oats! Here, complete and 
ing, is the story of oats . . . coupled 
charts which com- 
the value of oatmeal with those of other 
f, and other foods. Prepared by the Home 
mics, Nutrition, and Research Depart- 
of The Quaker Oats Company, the book- 
is packed with information—yet so clearly, 
simply presented that it is invaluable in 
room work. 


»tOLM secure your copy, write The Quaker 
Company, Box RR, Chicago, Illinois 


QUAKER OATS 
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can get a FREE COPY from 
y General Motors dealer or 
Using the coupon below. 


Mustomer Research Dept.,Room 1881 
GENERAL MOTORS, DETROIT 2, MICH.~— 
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The Sod-House Mystery 


(Continued from page 66) 


Just then the door flew open and 
out popped a furry, scratchy some- 
thing that hit Walt squarely in the 
face. 

“Great guns and pistols! What 
was that?” he demanded, feeling of 
the scratched place on his cheek. 

“Tt was just a poor scared rabbit,” 
said Lucy, giggling. 

At that moment Shep dashed into 
the room and out again in pursuit of 
the fleeing rabbit. 

“Well, we’ve found out what Shep 
was after,” said Jerry. “Now let’s 
see what’s in this cubbyhole.” 

Within the thick dirt wall was a 
hollowed space about two feet deep, 
with a wooden shelf in it. 

“What’s in there, anyway?” 
Mary, curiously. 

“Well, here’s a box on the shelf, 
and some old books too,” Jerry in- 
formed them. “There’s something 
inside this tin box,” he exclaimed, as 
he pulled a chamois skin out of it and 
began unrolling it. “Hurray! Here’s 
the watch. Yes, and here’s the signet 
ring too.” 

“Gee whillikins!” exclaimed Walt. 

Lucy picked up one of the books 
and began idly turning the pages. 
“Look!” she cried, “a five-dollar bill!” 

The boys whistled in astonishment. 
Joining in the search, they leafed 
through every book. There were two 


asked 


‘hundred and ten dollars altogether! 


“The books were his bank,” 
Jerry. 

“Well, we’ve found all the hidden 
treasure,” said Walt, pleased. 

“Yes, thanks to Shep and the rabbit 
that scratched your face,” laughed 
Jerry. “Now Mrs. Lane can have her 
brother’s watch and ring that she 
wanted so much.” 

“And the money, too,” said Mary. 
“It will seem like a lot more to her 
because she has so little.” 

“That’s right,” agreed Walt. 

_ Jerry nodded, as they gathered up 
the treasures. “And won’t we have 
fun,” he said, “telling her how the 
sod-house mystery was solved?” 


said 


Paper-Saving Seatwork 
(Continued from page 29) 


2. How many words are in the first 
sentence of the lesson today? Which 
has the greater number of words, the 
first or the last sentence? 

3. On a set of tagboard cards, give 
directions such as these: 

Write the word that fits the sen- 
tence: Two cats and two cats are— 
cats. 

Draw a table. Put a red ball on 
the table and two blue balls under 
the table. 

4. How many times does the word 
want occur on pages 10 to 15 of your 
reader? (Select some word or phrase 
with which the class has difficulty.) 

5. How many children are in the 
pictures on pages 4, 9, and 17? 

6. Cut strips from the margins of 
old magazines. Give directions, as: 

Draw a ladder 14% inches wide 
with rungs % inches apart. 

Measure and cut ten strips, each 2 
inches long; 5 inches long; 3 inches 
lomg. (Use such strips in developing 
multiplication.) 


Clip coupons offering materials that you wish to obtain, PRINT on each the re- 
quired information, and mail them in one envelope to THE INSTRUCTOR, 
(For other coupons, see pages 48 and 50.) 


Coupon Section, Dansville, N.Y. 


: © “INTO THE AIR AGE” Booklet for Teachers 


@ SEND Today for “Classic Comics” Sample Book 


@ FREE Educational Material on Rayon 


@ FREE Tooth Brushing Chart for Your Pupils 


@ FREE Order All Three New Menstrual Teaching Aids 


@ CHRISTMAS Name-Pencils! 


@ FREE Songbook for School Use 


® FREE Picture Story, “Bombs Away” 


AIR-AGE EDUCATION RESEARCH, 100 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 


Please send me _... ss copies of “Into the Air Age,” 32-page, two-color booklet for 
teachers and school administrators, which discusses the physical and social concepts of 


flight and its educational implications. Enclosed is... (25¢ a copy). 
Name 
Nov. 44-IN-70 


GILBERTON COMPANY, 510 Sixth Avenue, New York 11, N.Y. 
Please send me a sample copy of one of the Classics mentioned in your advertisement on 
page 10. | enclose 10 cents to cover mailing costs. 


Nov. 44-1N-63 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION, 350 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N.Y. 


Please send me the free material checked. Number of Students. Grade. 
(J New Teachers’ Manual and Students’ Leaflefs (intermediate); [] New Students’ Color 
Paste-up Book (Primary); [] Students’ Leaflets and Teachers’ Unit of Work (Primary-lnter- 


mediate). Send also () Acetate Rayon Kit, () Viscose Rayon Kit. (Enclose 50c for each kit.) 


Nov. 44-IN-22 


PEPSODENT — Division of Lever Brothers Company 
141 West Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, IIlinois. Dept. 9411. 


Please send me . copies of attractive, informative Tooth Brushing Chart 
fay ay hy detail on page 62, and one ey of the Teachers’ Manual, “Teeth and How 
re for Them.” 


Nov, 44-IN-5 


POST OFFICE BOX 3434, Chicago 54, Ilinois 

(Mail coupon to this address or follow mailing instructions at the top of this page.) 
Please’ send me, with the compliments of Kotex: 

(C) 1 full-color jumbo-size Menstrual Physiology Chart for classroom use. 

C) 1 copy of the brand-new 16-page teaching manual, “This Is ; 

idea copies of the bright booklet, “As One Girl to Another,” to distribute to my girls. 


Address 


Nov. 44-IN-38 


THE CINCINNATI PENCIL COMPANY, 238 East Fifth St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Please send me Free price list and information about your 1944 Christmas Name-Pencil offer. 
Also, send information about your school money-making plan with imprinted School Penciis. 


Nov. 44-IN-48 


THE CABLE CO., Dept. N., 228 South Wabash, Chicago 4, Illinois 


Please send me Free Sample Copy of “101 Best Songs.” I! enclose 5 cents for postage and 
packing. 


“Nov. 44-IN-37 


SCHOOL SERVICE, WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC G MFG. Co. (1-114) 
306 Fourth Ave., P.O. Box 1017, Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania 


Please send me ..... free enlargements (1134" x 1514") for classroom tt the Picture 
Name School 
School Address 
City State 

Nov. 44-IN-16 
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The Pioneers 
(Continued from page 43) 


timed so that the last one is leaving 
the stage as the Reader finishes. Stage 
properties are then removed.) 


SCENE 4 


READER—More people wanted to 
move west and settle on new ground. 
The next pioneers were the farmers 
who crossed the mountains with their 
wives and children, their cattle and 
horses. Many families would decide 
to make the trip together. They 
would choose a leader, pack food and 
clothing, and start out in covered 
wagons over the mountains and the 
plains. They took with them every- 
thing they owned. When there was 
not room for everyone to ride, they 
took turns walking beside the wagon 
train. Sometimes they walked because 
they were tired of riding. There were 
no roads, and the wagons were not 
comfortable. The Indians did not 
want the white men to come to their 
beautiful country, and often the In- 
dians would start a war with the 
white people. 

(During the reading of the above, 
Farmers enter left back. Some are in 
covered toy express wagons, some 
walk beside the wagons, others walk 
behind the wagons in couples. They 
form a large circle. Action should be 
timed so that the circle is formed as 
Reader says the last sentence. Indian 
war whoop is heard off stage. Im- 
mediately Indians enter, whooping, 
and dance two or three times around 
the circle of crouching Farmers be- 
fore they all exit.) 


SCENE § 


READER—When the pioncer farmers 
came to good farm land, they would 
decide to stop. Then they cut trees, 
built houses, and cleared the land to 
get it ready for planting. Soon more 
people would come. Small towns and 
cities would grow up near the farms. 
After many years the pioneers had 
traveled clear across our country. 
They made roads, planted farms, dug 
mines, and built factories. Farther 
west the pioneers reached the dry and 
the mountainous lands. There was 
not enough rain for good farming, 
but because much grass grew there 
these dry lands made good pastures. 
Therefore the last of the pioneers 
brought large herds of cattle to these 
places, which they called ranches. 
The cattle were allowed to roam over 
the land for great distances. Cowboys 
were hired by the ranch owners to 
ride with the herd to keep them from 
straying too far. 

(Cowboys run on stage, twirling 
lariats. They form two rows so as to 
allow space for any rope tricks which 
the director may wish to add.) 

READER—It was also the job of the 
cowboys to brand the calves and see 
that the cattle had water to drink. 
Sometimes cattle thieves came, and 
the cowboys had to see that the cattle 
were safe. After a while, the range 
lands were fenced, and the rancher 
cut hay for his cattle to eat in the 
winter. He no longer needed many 
cowboys. Most of the cowboys bought 
ranches of their own or moved to the 
cities to find work. 

(Cowboys sing any appropriate 
cowboy song.) 
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READER—The cowboys were the 
last of the pioneers to help build our 
country. Today we see only a few 
real cowboys, and we no longer think 
of them as pioneers, because our coun- 
try is settled. Now the man who 
brands cattle is not finding new land 
and settling it as the pioneers did. He 
is doing his work on the ranch just as 
the men here work in the mine (or 
factory, store, office, depending on the 
locality in which this play is pro- 
duced). 

(Cowboys step downstage and 
squat in cowboy fashion, Pilgrims en- 
ter and stand behind Cowboys. Next, 
Colonists enter from left back, and 
then Farmers and Indians. Hunter, 
Trappers, Missionary, Miners, and 
Prospectors enter last. When entire 
cast is on stage, they sing any ap- 
propriate song.) 


Expressing Thanks in 
Pictures 
(Continued from page 41) 


very carefully continue the line to 
the lips, suggest the lips, and then 
draw to the chin, and in to the neck. 
It will take practice. The teacher 
will need to recommend that the fea- 
tures be gently drawn. All children 
have a tendency to draw long sharp 
noses, big lips, and sharp chins. 

The drawings on these pages will 
help children with Christmas pictures. 
The girl by the bed of her baby 
brother or the girl leaning over her 
vegetable basket may be changed into 
Mary or an angel beside the manger 
of the Christ child. The singing 
children may be changed into singing 
angels by adding wings. The chil- 
dren saying grace may be changed 
into shepherds, wise men, or angels 
worshiping the baby Jesus. 

After the pupils have tried to paint 
Madonna pictures, they enjoy looking 
at colored reproductions of Nativity 
scenes painted by the masters. They 

_ have greater appreciation because they 
have tried to do it themselves. When 
they have seen the famous pictures, 
they may get renewed enthusiasm for 
drawing more scenes, 

Any drawing of religious subjects 
should be voluntary, of course, and 
should not be urged by the teacher. 
The spirit will be spoiled unless the 
enthusiasm comes from the child who 
makes the picture. 


Using Color Miniatures 
(See pages 34-35) 


Your color miniatures might be 
used to decorate homemade tally cards 
on which the scores of the progressive 
games played at parties are often 
kept. Partners in a game should have 
matching tally cards, featuring du- 
plicate color miniatures. 

Trim each color miniature so that 
there is no margin around it, and then 
paste it on a piece of stiff clean white 
paper or lightweight cardboard. Make 
a hole at the top, using a punch if 
possible. Run a piece of wool, ribbon, 
or colored cord through the hole, and 
tie. On the back of the card print 
in small letters TABLE NUMBER and 
COUPLE NUMBER. Be sure to leave 


plenty of room for the players to re- 


» cord their scores. 
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A Glance into the Past 
and the Future 


Not so many years ago, covered wagons snailed 
their way Westward—fifteen miles per weary day. 
Against this background of tedious travel, the 
mBurlington Zephyr era, which began just ten 
years ago, stands in striking relief. 

When the Pioneer Zephyr, America’s first 
Diesel - powered, streamline train, made its record- 
aking, non4stop speed run from Denver to 
hicago in May, 1934, it was telling America 
mat a new day—a Z day—in railroad transpor- 
tion was at hand. It made that 1015-mile run 
monly 13 hours and 5 minutes—an average of 
1.61 miles per hour—a record eclipsed only by 
B bigger Zephyr in the opposite direction two 
years later. 

On Armistice Day, 1934, the Pioneer, “Daddy 
em all,” began its daily round-trip run, Lincoln 
aad Omaha to KansasCity—first streamline train 
enter regular service. In April, 1935, twin trains 


FROM WAGON WHEEL TO STAINLESS STEEL 


inaugurated Zephyr service between Chicago 
and St. Paul-Minneapolis—twice daily since 
June, 1935. In May, 1936, Burlington Zephyrs 
established the first regular overnight service 
(16 hours) between Chicago and Denver. 
Today, the Burlington has fourteen stainless 
steel Zephyrs and a fleet of fine steam trains 


SEATTLE 


serving America—carrying more passengers 
than ever before in Burlington history. 

To the question ‘‘What’s ahead for the rail- 
roads?”’ we point to the progress of the past 
ten years with the assurance that there will be 
equally dramatic advancement in the peace- 
time years to come. 
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The youth of America scans horizons 
broader than any we ever knew. The fine 
new world for which we are all hoping and 
planning will be run by the boys and girls 


who sit behind school desks today. 


How they and their country will fare 
depends upon the knowledge and ability 
they are able to acquire and the leader- 
ship they have a chance to develop. They 
need the very best that we can give them. 
They have much to learn and such a short 
time in which to do it. 


Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia is one 
of the essential tools in education. It 
specifically meets their urgent reference 
needs. A “‘fluid’”’ plan—the far-sighted 
policy of continuous revision—has kept 
Compton’s thoroughly tested and ready 
for its task. Its completeness and accuracy 


make it the encyclopedia of the hour. 


Free booklet, “Learning to UseYour Ency- 
clopedia”—for instruction of elementary 
grade pupils—will be gladly sent on request. 
© Compton prices are standard everywhere. 


Give Compton’s to your teachers and pupils & 


to speed the great work they are doing, 
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